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Any “Home” where orphan and And work as well with plow and spade, 





needy children—just as bright and 
full of fun as any children—are 
cared for is a center of interest, but 
this “Home” is made doubly in- 
teresting because it is situated on 
the “Elms Farm,” the home of 
Daniel Webster from 1800, when it 
was purchased by his father, Cap- 
tain. Ebenegzer Webster, until his 
death in 1852. It was here Web- 
ster spent his boyhood days; it was 
from here he started out for Dart- 
mouth College; it was here he com- 
posed one of his distinguished ora- 
tions and wrote the “Hulseman” 
letter, and looking out of the east- 
ern window in the summer of 1848 
he wrote to his son “this is the 
most beautiful place on this earth.” 

It was on this farm that the tree 
grew where Daniel hung his scythe, 
which act was a deciding factor in 
his being sent to Dartmouth Col- 
lege; here is the famous rock 
known as Pulpit Rock from whose 
eminence Webster is said to have 
practised some of his great ora- 
tions. Surely the home of New 
Hampshire’s most illustrious son— 
a home so rich in historic associa- 
tions—could not be used to better 
advantage than for the training 
orphan and needy children to be- 
come worthy citizens of the old 
Granite State. 


And can we find more fitting place, 

On which the Orphans’ Home to raise, 
Than where in youth’s bright halcyon day, 
Our mightiest statesman used to play, 


Or find repose beneath the shade 
Of yonder oak where once when young, 
His heavy scythe so nicely hung.* 


The New Hampshire Orphans’ 
Home owes its birth to the Rev. 


Daniel Augustus Mack. He him- 
self was left an orphan when 
seven years of age. From _ that 


time he was dependent upon his 
own resources. No orphans’ home 
opened its doors to receive him. It 
was largely through his own ex- 
perience, knowing as he did the need 
of such a home, that he __labor- 
ed so assiduously to establish this 
Home. Then, too, as a Chaplain 
in the Civil War many dying sol- 
diers appealed to him to look after 
their children. It is not surprising 
then that Chaplain Mack turned his 
attention to the orphan children of 
the soldiers and broadened his 
work till it took in all that he 
could possibly befriend. He con- 
ceived the idea that the country is 
far better than the city for such a 
place. That © whatever advan- 
tages the city might have, the coun- 
try with its bracing air, pure water, 
delightful scenery and broad out- 
look outweighed them; and so the 
Home was located in this beautiful 
spot, so admirably suited to the 
needs and requirements of an or- 
phans’ home. 

At the June session of the Legis- 
lature, 1871, an Act of Incorpora- 
tion was obtained. A meeting was 
called in July and at a subsequent 


*From an original poem by Rev. S. P. Heath, read at the dedfcation of the New Hamp- 


shire Orphans’ Home, 1871. 
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meeting the organization was per- 
fected. At a meeting of the Board 
of Directors in August, 1871, it was 
voted to establish the Home upon 
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As soon believe our granite hills, 
Our fertile vales and sparkling rills 
Will traitors turn, and no supplies 
Reward the toiler’s sacrifice. 





Hon. Frank L. GerrisH 
President of the N. H. Orphans’ Home. 


the Webster farm in Franklin. The 
purchase was made and on the 19th 
day of October, 1871, the Home was 
opened with appropriate exercises. 
And shall we cherish one dark fear, 
That our dear “Home” established here, 
Will fail, ’mid beauties rich and grand, 
So freely strown by God’s own hand? 


Mr. Mack inaugurated his move- 
ment and made his first public ad- 
dress in behalf of such a home in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church at 
Newport. At that meeting the 
Hon. George W. Nesmith, the pre- 
siding Judge of the Supreme Court 
which was then in session, was pres- 


. 
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ent; was convinced, as he listened to 
Chaplain Mack, of the need of such 
a home; from that hour allied him- 
self with the movement, giving 
money and time to its support; and 
when the Home was _ established 
was elected its first president and 
held that office till his death in 
1890. For nineteen years he was 
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Mr. Mack made his first public ad- 
dress in the Methodist Episcopal 
church at Newport he spoke in the 
Congregational Church and there 
enlisted the interest and support of 
Dexter Richards, provided the 
Home was located in New Hamp- 
shire. It was through his first gift 
of $500 that the Orphans’ Home 








THe Wesster MANSION 
Home of the Superintendent, N. H. Orphans’ Home. 


President of the Board of Trustees. 
“The grand old man, the venerable 
Judge, the honored citizen” through 
these years had been a father to the 
Home, assuming in large part the 
responsibility for its success, spend- 
ing time and money unstintedly in 
the cause so dear to him. One 
cannot speak too highly of his ser- 
vice of love, and what the Home 
owes to him. 

On the evening of the day that 


became a New Hampshire institu- 
tion. Mr. Richards’ enthusiasm for 
this worthy cause led him to double 
his donation. He was one of the 
incorporators mentioned in _ its 
Charter and one of three to call the 
first meeting. His interest, like 
his generous gifts, continued up to 
the time of his death in 1898, when 
he was vice president of the board 
of trustees. 

Perhaps there is no one who shar- 
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ed a larger part of his time and 
means with the Home than the 
Hon. John Kimball. From the 


founding of the Home in 1871 till 
his death in 1913 he was its treas- 
urer. Among his many _achieve- 
ments it is said that what he ac- 
complished for the Home “is the 
brightest jewel in the diadem of 
his grand achievements, and his 
most enduring’ monument lies in 
the hearts of the many children, 
who during the last three or four 
decades have gone forth from the 
Home, and those who, in years to 
come, knowing him only by name, 
will call him blessed.” 

For several years the only build- 
ing which the Home had was the 
Webster Home. It is difficult to 
understand how this building could 
accommodate some thirty or thirty- 
five children and find room for all 
the activities incident to an or- 
phans’ home. But so successful 
was the work that it was endorsed 
by President Hayes and by him 
Chaplain Mack was personally com- 
mended. 

The children are now housed in 
three commodious buildings, while 
the older boys have a cottage to 
themselves and the older girls will 
soon have a similar home. 

The buildings of the Home are 
the “Webster Mansion,” which 
contains the Superintendent’s 
home, the office and_ reception 
rooms. Two of the rooms in the 
upper part of the ell are used for 
a hospital; under these is the store 
room. The Mack Building: In 
1875 Chaplain Mack built a wood- 
en structure faced with brick which 
was used until 1913 when it was 
rebuilt with brick, and named in 
honor of the founder of the Home. 
In this building fifty boys, ranging 
in ages from eight to thirteen 
years, have their home. The Nurs- 
ery Building: This building was 
opened in 1895. It has the kinder- 


garten department of thirty-six 
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boys and girls from five to eight 
years of age; the first nursery of 
twelve little ones from ten months 
to three years, and the second 
nursery of twelve little ones from 
three to five years. Creighton 
Hall. This building was erected 
in 1900 and was named for the 
donor, Mrs. Susan Creighton of 
Newmarket. Thirty-six of the 
older girls have their home here. 
The John Taylor Cottage: This 
cottage was made over and enlarg- 
ed out of the farmhouse which was 
the home of John Taylor who was 
Daniel Webster’s farmer. It was 
opened in 1915, is well equipped 
and makes an excellent home for 
fourteen of the older boys. The 
Bartlett Cottage: This is a cottage 
for older girls, and we expect to 
receive from generous friends suf- 
ficient money to complete the work 
and furnishing, and then have a 
modern and well equipped home for 
sixteen of our older girls. In addi- 
tion to these buildings where the 
children are housed, we have a pri- 
mary school building, in the base- 
ment of which is the sewng room, 
on the first floor is the primary 
school room, and on the second floor 
the teachers’ flat. The Home has a 
steam laundry and all the buildings 
are heated by steam from one plant. 
And last but not least we have our 
Chapel, named The John Kimball 
Chapel. Here the officers and 
children meet every morning, ex- 
cept Saturdays, for a brief service. 
And on Sunday we also have our 
Sunday School at 2:45 and a ser- 
vice at six o’clock. At this service 
the Superintendent gives an address 
to the children, and he has a model 
congregation, aS no one comes in 
late, and no one leaves till the ser- 
vice is over, and there is “no col- 
lection.” 

The two big days in the year for 
the children are Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. Friends from far and 
near send us money and gifts for 
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these occasions, and there is no 
happier bunch of children than ours 
on these festive occasions. 

We have our own school which 
is under the direction of the State 
Board of Education. Our school 
is graded from the kindergarten 
through the grammar school grades 
in conformity .with the state re- 
quirements. We have a staff of 
five efficient teachers and the en- 
tire expense of running the school 
is paid out of our income. Our in- 
come is derived from our invested 
funds and the charge we make per 
capita for the children in the Home, 
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but this with the high cost of living 
is not sufficient to pay all our bills 
and so we are dependent on the 
generosity of friends. 

Those who visit the Home cannot 
fail to be impressed with its ideal 
location and the bright happy chil- 
dren living here. Most of the 
children have some duties outside 
of their school work that help to 
teach them to be industrious, or- 
derly and neat. They do their 
work heartily and well and are 
pleased when asked to do some- 
thing which gives them .an oppor- 
tunity to do you a favor. 
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An average day in the life of the 
Home is as follows: Rising bell at 


6:30. The officers have breakfast 
at seven o'clock; the children at 
7:20. After breakfast the children 


file into the chapel for a brief ser- 
vice of responsive reading in the 
Gospels, prayer, concluding with 
the Lord’s Prayer, and_ singing. 
Upon leaving the chapel most of 
children have some work to do be- 
fore school begins at nine o'clock. 
They make the beds—in their own 
departments—sweep the  dormi- 
tories and halls, work in the kit- 
chen, dining rooms and the store 
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room, and the boys who live in the 
John Taylor Cottage take care of 
the horses, cows, pigs and hens. 
The school sessions are from 9 to 
11:50 and 1:30 to 3:40. The chil- 
dren have considerable time for re- 
creation and due regard is had to 
their health. We have very little 
sickness and our children are well 
nourished and healthy. As in all 
institutions of this kind some of the 
older boys and girls do consider- 
able work and we could not run 
the Home without their assist- 
ance. Our older boys do most of 
the farm work and our older girls 
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work in the steam laundry, the 
children’s dining room and kitchen, 
and assist the matrons in the first 
and second nurseries. The chil- 
dren have supper at 5:20, and with 
the exception of the boys in the 
John Taylor Cottage are all in bed 
by eight o’clock. It is sometimes 
thought best to keep a boy or girl 
in the Home when they are really 
old enough to go out and make 
their own living. We then make 
them self-supporting and give them 
a small salary. 

Great care is taken in providing 
the children with good wholesome 
food, which consists of, for break- 
fast, cooked or prepared _ cereals, 
bread or corn cake, butter, milk 
and mocho (cereal coffee) ; dinners, 
baked beans, potato and meat, beef 
stew, salmon and rice, fish chowd- 
er, macaroni and tomato, vegetables 
from the garden and various kinds 
of puddings; suppers, bread and 
butter, syrup, apple sauce, peanut 
butter, cake or gingerbread, cocoa 
and milk. 

It is no small job to provide for 
all the needs of 160 boys, girls and 
little children, but with a loyal 
staff of officers the life of the Home 
moves along harmoniously and no 
pains are spared to promote the 
best welfare of the Home. 

Ex-Governor Smyth in his last 
message as President of,the Board 
of Trustees said, “We have, gath- 
ered here, the fragments of many 
families, every one of which start- 
ed out in life with fair prospects 
and high hopes of success. Some 
uncontrolled influence, some _hid- 
den rock, some storm of passion, or 
sickness ending in death, shattered 
the home, and these little children, 
innocent of all, have been gathered 
up by these servants of the Lord 
and sheltered from the _ storm.” 
And well does our late President, 
Dr. Douglas, say: “One of the great 
needs of this institution is a deep- 
er personal interest of people in its 
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grand work.” We solicit the full- 
est investigation into the working 
of the Home and visitors are wel- 
come any day but Saturday, Sunday 
and holidays. This is a good place 
to visit if you are interested in 
children. 

For almost fifty years this Home 
has been caring for orphan and 
needy children, caring for their 
social, educational, moral, and re- 
ligious needs, rendering a service 
to the State beyond any money 
value. Over two thousand  chil- 
dren have found a home here, and 
when we think of what many of 
them have been saved from and 
what the Home has done for all 
these boys and girls we cannot but 
be profoundly thankful to Him who 
put a new value on childhood when 
He took a litle child and said, “Of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

Interest in the Webster Oak is 
enhanced by the fact that it has re- 
cently been given a place in the 
Hall-of Fame for trees with a his- 
tory. 

Daniel Webster, like many an- 


other growing boy, when about 
fourteen years of age, had little 
love for farm work. He _ would 


much rather lie under the shade of 
a leafy tree, or roam the hills in 
search of berries, than buckle down 


to hard work. And _ so it came 
about on a hot day in July, when 
the men were cutting the grass 


with scythe, and raking it by hand, 
that Ebenezer Webster fitted 
scythe to snath and handing them 
to Daniel, sent him into the field 
with the mowers. They were 
working between the Home build- 
ings and the cemetery. In those 
days the grass grew tall and heavy. 
The land had not been deprived of 
its virgin fertility. The sun came 
down hot, and the scythe and snath 
were heavy. After “going around” 
for a few times, the young lad hung 
his scythe in the branches of an oak 
tree that grew beside the highway, 
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and stretched himself upon _ the 
newmown hay. Noon came and he 
went up to the house with a boy’s 
appetite for food. His father had 
been away during the - forenoon, 
and ‘in course of time asked, “Well, 
Daniel, how does your scythe 
hang?’ Mindful of where _ the 
scythe was, Daniel answered quick- 
ly, “It hangs just right to suit me.” 
‘he haymakers, who were with 
the family at dinner, heard the re- 
ply and told the story. Later when 
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the tree on which Daniel Webster 
hung his scythe.” 

From the remainder of the 
trunk, and the large branches, Mr. 
Mack had a quantity of pen hold- 
ers manufactured. These he took 
to Boston consigning them to a 
leading stationer. They were 
marked to show from whence the 
wood came, and sold readily at a 
good price and Mr. Mack used the 
money obtained for the benefit of 
the Home. When the stock was 
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Daniel became a public idol the 
oak became a tree of interest. 

The tree was blown down in a 
storm several years ago. The next 
day Mrs. Mack had the children 
gather up all the available parts of 
the tree. From the trunk Mr. Mack 
had a few canes made. Only one 
of these canes can now be account- 
ed for. Mr. Mack had occasion to 
go to Washington, and called up- 
on the President. It was while 
Rutherford B. Hayes was in office, 
and Mr. Mack presented him with 
a cane, marked, “Made of part of 


sold out the stationer sent up for 
more. Mr. Mack told him there 
were no more, all the wood from 
the tree had been used. “Are there 
no more oaks in New Hampshire?” 
asked the stetioner. Very indig- 
nantly Mr. Mack replied, “There 
are plenty of oaks in New Hamp- 
shire, but there was only one on 
which Daniel Webster hung his 
scythe, and from no other will pen 
holders -be made and marked with 
the name of the great statesman, if 
I know, or can prevent it.” 











ALL ALONE IN THE COUNTRY 


A PLAY IN ONE ACT 


By Henry Bailey Stevens 


Dramatis Personae: 


Susan Reynolds 
Aunt Polly Walker 
Dick Van Deuten 


(Scene: The living room of a 
New Hampshire farm house. The 
furnishings are simple but of a mod- 
ern type. At the center rear is a 
long, comfortable and _ well-uphol- 
stered sofa. A dress-form, or 
“Betty,” as it is popularly called 
(made of gummed paper at a ‘home 
demonstration’ meeting) sits ona 
stand at its left. At the left front 
are a wicker lounge-chair and table, 
on which is an electric lamp with 
art-glass panels. There are papers 
and magazines on the table. In a 
corner is a victrola. A door at the 
left front opens to the front hall 
and one at the left rear to cup- 
board; on the opposite side a door 
at the rear opens to the side porch 
and at the front to the kitchen. 
There is a telephone between the 
two doors at the right. At the 
rear a window looks out toward 
the mountains. Into the room from 
the front hall at left comes Susan 
carrying a traveling bag, followed 
by Aunt Polly, who is veiled, glov- 
ed and arrayed in a traveling cos- 
tume.) 

Susan (putting down the bag): 
Oh, I say, Aunt Polly, it’s just great 
that you’ve come. Mother will be 
delighted. It’s too good to be true. 

Aunt Polly: So this is little 
Susan, is it? It’s too bad for them 
to call you Susie. 

Susan: Why, 
Aunt Polly! 

Aunt Polly: 


but they don’t, 
Nobody does. 
It must be they do 


behind your back. (Sitting down) 
Well, the old place looks awfully 
natural. I thought I’d never get 
here—changing at the Junction and 
stopping, the way the trains do in 
this part of the country, at every 
pair of bars. (She struggles with 


her veil.) 
Susan: Let me help you, Aunt 
Polly. (She helps her with her 


veil.) Ill take your veil, and I'll 
take your gloves—and your hat. 
Now are you comfortable? Oh, but 
mother’ll be so sorry. she’s been 
away. She and Dad have just gone 
over to the Field Day at the four- 
corners. 

Aunt Polly: Well, the poor soul, 
I’m glad she’s got away for one day. 
Up in the morning at four o’clock 
to get breakfast, feed the chickens, 
carry in water from the well, wash 
the milk pail, bake and stew ll 
morning over a hot kitchen fire— 

Susan: Why, Aunt Polly, you 
ought to see our pressure cooker! 


Aunt Polly: Vm _ sure I don’t 
know what that is, but I know 
what it is living on a _ farm, 


Susan. I was brought up here, and 
when I left twenty-six years ago, 
I vowed I’d never come back. And 
I don’t know as I would, Susan, if 
it hadn’t been as I said to John, 
“There’s that girl up there that’s 
still young. There may be no 
hopes for Nell, but there is some 
hopes for her. I'll bet they call her 
Susie, and that she ain’t been any- 
wheres except to Rockingham 
Academy, and can’t go to no 
movies, nor meet any likely young 
men, and ain’t been fitted to move 
in cultivated society. She can’t 
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have the advantages, John, that 
we could give her. And it’s my 
duty, as I see it, to go up there and 
offer her a chance to make a change 
now while she’s still young.” Of 
course I know it would be awfully 
hard on your mother; but as I says 
to John, anybody’s a fool to waste 
themselves. If there’s one thing 
I’ve always been thankful for, it’s 
that I didn’t waste myself. 


Susan: Aren’t you funny, Aunt 
Polly ! 


Aunt Polly: Well, as I say, 
everything looks natural. The 
same old house fifty miles from 


nowhere, and the same old room. 
I declare, it smells natural too. 
(She sniffs) I always did hate the 
smell of a kerosene lamp. 


Susan: But Aunt Polly— 
Aunt Polly: Oh, I guess you 
can’t tell me. It’s very serious, 


Susan, very serious. Of course 
you don’t realize, as I do, all the 
hardships of living like this, and 
the disadvantages. Just for one 
thin, for instance, take anybody’s 
pernunciation. 

Susan: Their what? 

Aunt Polly: Their  pernuncia- 
tion, their language. Of course it 
ain’t your fault, Susan, but I could 
tell, the minute I heard you speak 
that you didn’t talk the way other 
people do. 


Susan: (blushing) Oh, you 
noticed that, did you? 

Aunt Polly: Yes, you know 
people in the country always say 
“caf”? when they ought to say 
ay 

Susan: Why, I don’t do that, 
Aunt Polly. You see, I’ve been 


practising pronunciation and all that 
sort of thing. I thought that was 
what you meant. 

Aunt Polly: You have, have you? 
(somewhat taken aback) Who’s 
been teaching you? 

Susan: There’s a young man 
staying up at the Jefferson’s who’s 
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quite an artist. 
you know, and— 

Aunt Polly: You be careful about 
these artists and young men like 
that, Susan. 

Susan: Why, do you know any 
of them? 

Aunt Polly: No, but I’ve read 
about ’em in the papers. A girl 
lots of times in the country don’t 
understand about some things and 
don’t realize what a terrible lot of 


He’s lived abroad, 


immorality there is in the city, 
Susan. 
Susan: Why, Aunt Polly, I 


thought you wanted me to go to 
the city. 

Aunt Polly: (gasping for a min- 
ute) I want you to be brought up 
right, Susan, and to be a comfort 
to your parents. 

Susan: Oh, you're just = an 
dear, Aunt Polly. (She goes up and 
kisses her, and then stands off and 
looks at her) but you are funny! 
(She laughs roguishly.) Now please 
excuse me for a minute while I look 


at the dinner. (She goes out at 
front right.) 

(Aunt Polly picks up a news- 
paper and sighs. Suddenly the 
telephone bell rings.) 

Aunt Polly: (calling) Susan! 
Susan, there’s somebody at the 
front door. (The bell rings again) 


Susan: (coming in laughing, her 
hands covered with flour) It’s the 


telephone, Aunt Polly. Would 
you mind answering it? My hands 
are full of dough. (goes out) 


Aunt Polly: Mercy, I didn’t real- 
ize you had a telephone. (At tele- 
phone) Hello! Yes, well no, this 
isn’t Mrs. Reynolds. This is Mrs. 
Walker speaking. I’m _ visiting 
Mrs. Reynolds. Yes, you say a man 
has escaped—has  escaped—you 
don’t mean it! Last night? You 
don’t say? And you say he’s been 
traced in this direction? Wait a 
minute. 
now. 


Let me get it all straight 
You say he wears a striped 
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shirt and trousers—without a hat— 
yes, I got that. And what did you 
say? Shoes with nails in ’em. 
Most shoes do, don’t they? Nails, 
yes, I got it. Well, what can we 
do Central? (blankly.) Yes, yes, 
we'll call you. (hangs up) Susan! 
Susan ! 

(Susan appears in doorway.) 

Aunt Polly: Susan, have you got 
any gun in the house besides that 
old flintlock? 

Susan: Why, we haven’t 
got that, Aunt Polly. 

Aunt Polly: (triumphantly) I 
knew it! Imagine living in the 
country fifty miles from nowhere 
without a gun. But I knew it. 
(She opens up her traveling bag.) 
I-was just going to leave when I 
says to John, “I’m goin’ into a 
lonesome country, and there’s no 
tellin’ what'll happen. And I'll bet 
they haven’t got a gun in the 
house.” So I come forearmed. I 
guess I know the country. You 
can't tell me. (After diving about 
in the bag she produces a_ small 
revolver.) 

Susan: Look out, Aunt Polly! 
Please don’t point it this way. 

Aunt Polly: Oh, you needn’t be 
afraid. I know how to handle a 
gun. I was just lookin’ to see if 
it was loaded right. 

Susan: But what are you going 
to do with it? 

Aunt Polly: Vm just going to 
put it right here on this window- 
sill in case, of any emergency. 
Susan (dramatically) we have just 
been informed by the operator that 
at half past ten o’clock last night 
a man escaped from the state in- 
sane asylum. 

Susan: They always are escap- 
ing. I wouldn’t have thought 
there’d be any left by now to es- 
cape. 

Aunt Polly: And when last seen 
he was headed in this direction! 


even 
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Susan: Did the operator say he 
was on this road? 


Aunt Polly: He was headed, she 
said, in the general direction of 
Salisbury. 

Susan: Oh, that’s quite differ- 
ent. 

Aunt Polly: We can’t take any 


chances, Susan. She said he was 
wearing a striped costume without 
a hat, and his shoes had nails that 
show in the bottom. Hog-nails, 
the operator called them; but 
there’s so many kinds of nails—ten 
penny and shingle and clapboard 
and wire and everything—I never 
did pay much attention to:'’em. I 
guess it would be clear what they 
were all right. 

Susan: (mischievously) I do 
hope you'll earn a reward, Aunt 
Polly. 

Aunt Polly: It’s no joking mat- 
ter, I can tell you. The man is 
criminally insane, and they say a 
desperate character. They say he 
killed a man once. 

Susan: Supposing he _— should 
come in now, Aunt Polly, through 
that door there (pointing to the 
hall door opposite) do you know 
what I would do? I would take 
this biscuit—(she moulds up a lump 
of dough that is in her hands and 
holds it up)—and throw it at him 
just like this! (To the horror of 
Aunt Polly she throws the lump 
with considerable dexterity plump 
against the hall door. Then hasti- 
ly picking up the bulk of it she runs 
laughing back into the kitchen.) 

Aunt Polly: (aghast). And_ to 
think I’ve just invited her to my 
house! 


Susan: (reappearing) Never 
fear, Aunt Polly! (She brings in 
a damp cloth and wipes the re- 


mains of the dough from the door 
and floor. I didn’t put it in the 
oven! There! It’s all clean again. 
I’m sorry, Aunt Polly (she runs up 
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and kisses her impulsively), but you 
know we all have to waste more 
or less on practice shots. I'll wag- 
er you’ve wasted several boxes of 
cartridges on your revolver. 

Aunt Polly: I’m afraid the lone- 
someness of the country isn’t good 
for your nerves, my dear. 

Susan (soberly, beginning to play 
a part): That’s quite true, I sup- 
pose. Do you know, Aunt Polly, 
I often sit here in the twilight, 
looking out at the mountains, as 
they grow shaggy with the darken- 
ing purple of the descending night 
upon their forests, and cry out my 
bitter heart at the loneliness of it 
all. And then, as if in answer to 
me, I hear the call of a whip-poor- 
will or the hoot of an owl. And I 
sit there inconsolable, until sud- 
denly a little star pops out above 
the mountain. Oh, life is often 
cruel in the country, Aunt Polly. 
I am sure it isn’t in the city. 

Aunt Polly: (very much affected) : 
Poor child! 

Susan: And then there are the 
long winter evenings with (stutter- 
ing for time) - with - as you say - 
with the smelly kerosene lamps. 
And the cold raw mornings when 
one shivers at the pump in the 
yard. Ugh! (Shivering) but it’s 
cold! I'll wager you haven’t wash- 
ed at the pump since you left here, 
Aunt Polly! 

Aunt Polly: Why, I never did 
such a thing in my life, Susan. 
We always lugged the water into 
the house. 

Susan: (Gasping for time): Well, 
of course, you can do that if you 
want to; but as for me, I - I - I 
always preferred the pump! 

Aunt Polly: Susan Reynolds, you 
don’t mean to tell me that -you 
wash at the pump in that yard? 
In that yard, in the plain sight of 
everybody! 

Susan: Well, as you say, Aunt 
Polly, there’s hardly ever anybody 
going by! 
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Aunt Polly: Well, if that isn’t the 
countryfiedest thing ever heard of! 
I’m going right out there now and 
look. 

Susan (Hurriedly and confused- 
ly): Oh, no-no -o!  Er- you 
see, the pump has - er - the pump 
is out of order just now. We had 
to take it up. We - we - [ll get 
you some water, Aunt Polly. I'll 
take you right up to the ba - the - 


the - spare room with it. You can 
wash and wash there to your 
heart’s content. I should have 
given you the water before. You 
must be quite dusty. Sit right 
down, Aunt Polly. I'll be right 
back. Please sit still. (She fair- 


ly forces her into her chair, runs 
out to the kitchen, and in a minute 
comes back with a pitcher of 
water.) It was quite unforgive- 
able of me. (With the pitcher in 
one hand and the traveling bag in 
the other she goes into the front 
hall, following Aunt Polly). There 
now, let’s go right up-stairs. The 
trains are very dirty, 1 know. They 
must be. This is the way up, you 
remember. I do hope everything 
seems quite natural. (The quick- 
ened tones of her voice die away, 
and in an instant are heard again.) 
There now, I hope you will be com- 
fortable. (She appears in door- 
way, calling back) Aunt Polly! 
If there’s anything more you want, 
let me know. (She closes the hall 
door and stands for a moment pon- 
dering.) I wonder what they will 
do to me when they find out. But I 
simply couldn’t have shown her to 
the bathroom. Some way it didn’t 
seem fair. And the poor kerosene 
lamps! (She laughs and _ skips 
suddenly across the room to the 
switch.) The poor long winter 
evenings with the smell of kero- 
sene! (She switches on and off the 
electric light.) It must have been 
the oil-stove that bothered her. 
That makes me_ think—(She goes 
out at right to kitchen.) 
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(In a moment the door from the 
side porch opens, and Van Deuten 
enters. He is a young man, bare- 
headed, and is wearing an athletic 
costume—a coat sweater that re- 
veals underneath a jersey with 
broad blue and white bands, short 
running pants that have a_ black 
stripe on the side, and _ running 
shoes with half-inch spikes on the 
soles. The shoes force him_ to 
walk on his heels indoors.) 

Van Deuten: Susan! O Susan- 
girl! (He hobbles across the floor 
and looks out toward kitchen. Sees 
nobody and closes door.) Won- 
der if they’ve gone to the Field 
Day. Confound these _ shoes. 
They’re not the thing for cross- 
country. (Kicks them off in mid- 
dle of floor and stands in socks. 
Hesitates, then starts victrola, and 
as the music catches his fancy, be- 
gins to dance. Suddenly notices 
“Betty” and going up to it, kneels 
in mock-heroics, then picks it up 
and dances with it. Suddenly Aunt 
Polly appears in doorway and sees 
him, darts back with muffled ex- 
clamation without being seen. Van 
Deuten finishes dance, returns 
“Betty” to its position, stops vic- 
trola, and sits down with sigh to 
read the paper. His back is to the 
hall door, and Aunt Polly reappears 
cautiously and surveys him.) 

Aunt Polly (to herself): Striped 
costume! Bareheaded! And shoes 
with nails in ’em! (She hesitates 
for a moment and then slips across 
to window, seizes the revolver and 
levels it at Van Deuten’s head. Her 
coolness and self-mastery are evi- 
dent as she stands waiting. A- 
ware of something unusual in the 
room, Van Deuten looks around 
and sees her. He overturns chair 
in his excitement and falls to floor.) 

Van Deuten: My God! 

Aunt Polly: Sit right where you 
are, young man, without swearing! 
I know all about you. (Van 
Deuten attempts to speak.) Nota 
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word! Put your hands above your 
head. (Van Deuten obeys quick- 
ly.) Have you a hat? 


Van Deuten (amazed): No, but my 
dear woman— 

Aunt Polly (threatening with the 
revolver): Not a word! I thought 
not! You have no hat! You ad- 
mit that. You wear a striped cos- 
tume; anybody can see it’s a crazy 
costume. You cannot deny that. 
Your shoes have nails in them. 
Crazy sort of nails. And you have 
the face of a criminally insane per- 
son if I ever saw one in my life! 

Van Deuten: There is some mis— 

Aunt Polly: (Towering and threat- 
ening with the revolver) Not an- 
other word. I won’t stand for it. 
I will shoot at the slightest provo- 
cation. I wll shoot unless you obey 
me instantly. Do you understand 
that, young man? Answer me, 


yes or no. Do you’ understand 
that? 

Van Deuten (aghast): Yes, I un- 
derstand. 


Aunt Polly: You will—(She hesi- 
tates, then moves around room with 
revolver kept pointed at Van 
Deuten’s head until she _ reaches 
the door of the cupboard at left 
rear. Opens door dramatically) 
You will please to go in there at 
once. Hurry. (Van Heuten obeys 
hobbling.) Now if I hear a yip 
from you, young man, or the slight- 
est noise, I will shoot through the 
door. Do you understand? (Van 
Deuten is silent.) Answer me, 
yes or no. Do you_ understand 
that I will shoot? 

Van Deuten (Hopelessly): Yes. 
(She closes the door with a bang 
and locks it.) 

Aunt Polly: I must telephone to 
the authorities. (Accent on the it) 
(She hurries to the telephone, takes 
down the receiver and waits ex- 
pecting the operator to answer.) 
Hello! Hello! I never saw such 
a place. I suppose the Central is 
out feeding the chickens! Hello, I 
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say! (She jigs the receiver-hook 
up and down.) Hello! 

Van Deuten (From the cupboard): 
You'd better ring the bell, madam. 

Aunt Polly: Don’t let me hear 
another word from you, do you 
hear? (Sees bells on box and tries 
to hit them together.) I never 
heard of such an arrangement. 
How do you ring this bell anyway? 
Imagine having a_ telephone like 
this! (Addressing the cupboard) 
How do you ring the bell? (No 


answer) (Louder) I say, how do 
you ring the bell? Are you deaf? 
Van Deuten: You requested me 


to be silent, madam, and_ I shall 
steadfastly refrain from answering. 
Aunt Polly: Answer me at once, 
or I will shoot. Do you hear? 
Van Deuten: You will have to 
shoot then. This is a_ principle, 
and I may as well die for it. 
Aunt Polly (In despair finds knob 


and rings): Operator! This is 
Mrs. Walker talking. I want 
Emergency! Emergency! Don’t 
you understand? E-mer-gen-cy! 


What kind of a place is this? Oh, 
you're emergency too. Yes, I said 
this is Mrs. Walker talking. Mrs. 
Walker, yes, at the Reynolds farm. 
I want you to inform the proper 
authorities that I have captured the 
man they are hunting for single- 
handed. And that he is at present 
in my persession. Yes, that’s what 
I said, in my persession. I want 
them to come and get him at once. 
At once! Rightaway, do you un- 
derstand? Thank you! Oh, it was 
nothing at all. It was very simple! 

Van Deuten: (Echoing): Yes, 
quite simple! 

Aunt Polly (Hanging up the re- 
ceiver): Susan! O Susan! (She 
opens the door to the kitchen and 
calls loudly.) Well, where have 
you been? (Susan appears) Sus- 
an, I’ve caught him, do you under- 
stand ? 

Susan (Eyeing 
Caught whom? 


the revolver): 
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Aunt Polly (Waving the revolv- 
er): The man who escaped! And 
I’ve got him locked up right over 
there in that cupboard! 

Susan: You don’t 
Polly! How jolly! 

Van Deuten: Yes, very jolly! 

(Susan starts at the sound of the 
voice.) 


say, Aunt 


Aunt Polly: Don’t you let me 
hear a yip from you again, young 
man! Do you understand? (She 
waves the revolver) Or I will 
shoot! The idea of his mocking 
us! 


Susan (Running up to her and 
whispering): Oh, do be careful, 
Aunt Polly! It might go off. Tell 
me, what does he look like? 

Aunt Polly: Oh, you’d know the 
instant you saw him that he’s an 
escaped lunatic. (Groans from the 
the closet) Striped shirt and 
trousers and no hat, and great nails 
as long as that in his shoes. And 
his face—you ought to see his face! 
He looks like a criminally insane 
person if I ever saw one. (Moans 
from the cupboard) Imagine !— 
When I came down the stairs, he 
was dancing around with that im- 
modest thing in his arms! (Points 
to Betty) 

Susan: Say, you’re a brick, Aunt 
Polly! You’re a heroine! Did he 
struggle at all? 

Aunt Polly: How could he? In 
an instant I had the revolver at his 
head. “If you move a muscle,” 
I says, “your brains’ll never give 
the world any more trouble!” And 
he wasn’t so crazy but what he un- 
derstood that! 

Susan: Oh dear! I’m so sorry! 
Oh, what a vexatious thing! 

Aunt Polly: What do you mean, 
child? What is there to be sorry 
about? I'd like to know. I guess 
you'd have been sorry if it hadn’t 
been for me! 

Susan: Oh, what a_ vexatious 
thing! If I had only been here— 


Just think!—I could have thrown 
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the dough-ball right at him in 
earnest! Wouldn’t it have’ been 
jolly? 


Aunt Polly: 1 hope it will be a 
lesson to the entire family never to 
stay another night in this house 
without a loaded revolver. 

Susan: I really think hereafter 
we'll make father carry one when 
he goes out to milk the cows. 

Aunt Polly (Pacing up and down 
the floor): I telephoned the au- 
thorities and I expect they'll be 
here for him most anytime now. 
I hope so! 

Susan: Now, Aunt Polly, you 
ought to know the country authori- 
ties better than that. 

Aunt Polly (In a_ low tone): I 
shall want to change my dress be- 
fore they come, Susan. I should 
hate to have them find me _ like 
this. So I want you to take this 
revolver, Susan, and stand here on 
guard. (She hands her the re- 
volver which Susan takes ginger- 
ly.) The door is securely locked, 
and he has strict orders not to move 
in the slightest degree. If he does, 
call me at once. Be very careful 
of the revolver. I always hate to 
see anybody use one who ain’t used 
to it. 

Susan: Oh, I quite understand. 
You needn’t have the slightest fear. 

(Aunt Polly goes ‘out at left 
front. Susan follows her to the 
door and listens until she is sure 
Aunt Polly is on the stairs. Then 
she struggles with the revolver un- 
til she has opened the barrel, when 
she picks out the cartridges one by 
one and hides them under a pillow 
on the sofa.) 

Susan: There! That’s much 
safer. (She then strides up toward 
the cupboard door and levels the 


weapon at it.) Hello, the cup- 
board! 

Van Deuten: Susan, open up, will 
you? That’s a good girl! I’ve 
played ‘coop’ here about long 
enough. 
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Susan: So it was Dick! (Ad- 
dressing him) I understand, sir, 
that you are a very desperate char- 
acter. 

Van Deuten: Susan! 

Susan: That you are a criminal, 
and that (snorting with glee) one 
has only to see your face to know 
at once— 


Van Deuten: Wait till I catch 
you! 
Susan: To know at once that 


you are an escaped lunatic! 

Van Deuten: Vl make you sorry 
for this! 

Susan: Not a word in _ there! 
Not a yip from you, young man, or 
your brains will spatter the cup- 
board! Do you understand that 
you are a prisoner? (Chortling) A 
prisoner? Answer me! 

Van Deuten: Ive done nothing 
for the last half hour but answer 
bullying women like a school-boy! 

Susan: It was high time that 
somebody took you in hand, young 
man. I have known that for 
months. 

Van Deuten: Oh, I say, Susan, 
I want some air and sunlight in my 
cell. 

Susan: You are absolutely and 
indisputably in my power, and you 
have no recourse. (She taps on 
the door with the revolver.) I 
know from past observations of you 
that you won’t even start a hun- 
ger-strike. 

Van Deuten: If you don’t let 
me out, I shall make it known pub- 
licly that this utter fool of a woman 
is a relative of yours. 

Susan: Oh, I should love to 
hear you when-~ you make it 
known publicly. I can just hear 
you at the postoffice of an even- 
ing. (Mocking) “Here, was I, 
Dick Van Deuten, the artist, out 
for “me daily trot” after a morn- 
ing’s hard work with the brush. I 
was wearing my running costume— 
nothing crazy about the costume, 
gentlemen, I submit—when all of 
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a sudden a perfect fool of a woman 
holds me up with a revolver and 
assures me that I am an escaped 
lunatic. What utter rot, gentle- 
men! She is from the city, a rela- 
tive of the Reynolds famly, which 
of course tells you what an ass she 
must be. And this woman, after 
insulting me and repeatedly declar- 
ing that my features belong to, the 
criminal type, this woman locks me 
up, gentlemen, at the point of a 
revolver. Locks me up in the cup- 
board, gentlemen! Of course it is 
obvious that the whole affair is 
preposterous and that the Reynolds’ 
and all their relatives are _ perfect 
asses.” What sympathy will be 
aroused among the people waiting 
for their mail! I fairly weep! 

Van Deuten: You hyena-woman! 
(Pounds on the door) 

Susan: Oh, but vengeance is 
sweet! And now shall we have a 
look at the prisoner, or shall we 
keep him in confinement until the 
authorities arrive? (She rattles 
the lock as if unlocking it, while 
Van Deuten thumps on the other 
side of the door.) Not just yet, 
young man. The opportunity is 
too gloricus not to prolong it. Do 
you forswear all vengeance? 

Van Deuten: Vil be hanged if I 
do. 

Susan: Half an hour longer then! 
Do you confess your crimes? 
Van Deuten: No, but I 

my criminal intentions. 

Susan: Two hours longer then. 
Do you admit your lunacy? 

Van Deuten: Yes, willingly. 

Susan: Then, as is the custom in 
this country, we will give you 
freedom. (She unlocks the door 
and Van Deuten  hobbles_ out. 
Susan is convulsed with laughter. 
Van Deuten blinks at the light and 
holds aloft a jar of jam he has 
taken from the cupboard.) 

Van Deuten: Who said 
strike? 

Susan: 


confess 


hunger- 


Oh, what an _ obvious 
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criminal! Notice the striped cos- 
tume with its murderous shoes. 
Mark closely the hard lines on the 
face, the meager brain capacity, 
and the low slanting forehead! 

Van Deuten: Susan, I’m _ nearly 
famished! All this has come on top 
of a five-mile run. I went over to 
Rumney and back across the pas- 
tures in 55 minutes today. 

Susan: Poor man! We'll 
him some tea right away! 
goes out to kitchen.) 

Van Deuten: (Opening up the jam 
and sniffing) Now a feller might 
enjoy himself, I should say, pro- 
vided that she-loon stays upstairs. 
And provided we’re not visited by 
the authorities! So she’s from the 
city! The most fragrant Reubs 
I’ve ever seen hailed from some 
side-street in Boston or New York! 
(Seeing the revolver which Susan 
has laid down.) By the way, why 
shouldn’t I make her stay upstairs? 
(He thinks for a minute while the 
idea grows and then steps with de- 
termination to the hall door, opens 
it and growls loudly) — Er-err-r! 
woman, you move a step at your 
peril! Prepare to di-ie. I have cut 
the jugular veins of three black 
calves, and now I shall seek the 
old cow herself! Er-er-rr-r! 


get 
(She 


(Loud screams are _ heard from 
upstairs. Susan rushes in from 
kitchen.) 

Susan: Dick! You'll give her 
hysterics! (She pushes him aside 


and calls) It’s all right, Aunt Polly! 
I have him completely in control. 
It’s perfectly safe. (To Van Deu- 
ten dubiously) I think she’s com- 
ing down. 

Van Deuten: I’ve a good mind to 
take the gun and drive her into the 
cupboard just to show her what its 
like! 

Susan: You'll do no such thing! 

(He beats her to the _ table, 
snatches up the revolver and covers 
Aunt Polly as she enters.) 

Van Deuten: Er-r-r! 


Not a 














word there! Into the 
with you! 

(There are wild shrieks. Susan 
chases Van Deuten about the room, 
crying, “It isn’t loaded, Aunt Polly! 
Don’t be afraid!’ Van Deuten 
keeps up a mock growling which 
quiets as he finally allows Susan to 
take the revolver away from him.) 

Susan: There’s really nothing to 
fear. You see I let him out! 

Aunt Polly: You let him out! 

Susan (thinking hard): Yes, you 
see I—I had to get the tea things. 
We have to serve tea at four o'clock, 
you know, every afternoon! 

Aunt Polly (Her attention dis- 
tracted from Van Deuten by this 
remark): Serve tea! You don’t 
mean you serve tea out here in the 
country ! 

Susan (Opening the door to kit- 
chen and pulling out the tea 
wagon): Yes, we have to relieve 
the country life, you know, as much 
as we can, so we always have a cup 
just before we do the milking. 

Aunt Polly: Well, I never! 

Van Deuten: You’ve no idea how 
much easier it makes the milking! 

Aunt Polly: And you have a real 
tea-wagon ! 

Susan: I made it myself. Not 
bad, is it? (She pours the tea.) 

Aunt Polly: 1 feel awfully kind 
of funny! 

Susan: You mustn’t mind him 
(nodding at Van Deuten.) As 
soon as I saw him, you know, I 
recognized him. 

Aunt Polly: You don’t mean it! 

Susan: Yes, he used to live up 
this way. I'll introduce him to you. 
Let me mate you better acquaint- 


cupboard 


ed with Mr. Van Deuten, Mrs. 
Walker. 
Van Deuten (bowing): I hope 


we're quite. 


Aunt Polly (Acknowledging the 


introduction wide-eyed, but unable 
to address him): But what did he 
mean when he shouted like that? 
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Susan: Oh, he just has fits» of 
talking in that way. It doesn’t 
mean anything, but it gave him an 
awfully bad reputation. 


Aunt Polly: I should think - it 
would. 
Susan: Sit down now, Mr. Van 


Deuten, and enjoy your tea. (Van 
Deuten glares at her, but the temp- 
tation to obey is too great, and’he 
sits down in the lounge-chair where 
he devours the sandwiches and 
cakes hungrily.) (To Aunt Polly) 
Yes, it’s a sad story. I'll tell it to 
you. (Whispers) You know he is 
the descendant of a very famous 
Dutch family. 

Aunt Polly: 

Susan: 
patroons. ae! 

Aunt Polly: I thought he looked 
kind of dark-complected! bbe 

Susan: He used to live ‘over 
here in the valley on the Kearsarge 
road; but it got him in the end. 

Aunt Polly: What do you mean? 
What got him? 

Susan: Oh, the loneliness of New 
Hampshire life! The bleak, de- 
serted hills! And the utter and be- 
wildering loneliness! 

Aunt Polly: Poor -fellow! 

Susaw: He,used to shell beans 
for instance until eleven o’clock at 
night just for the sociability of it. 
And at three o’clock.in the morning 
he used to tell me,.it was such a 
relief to meet the cows again! All 
day long he used to hoe the weary 
rows of corn without meeting even 
the postman. And in the winter 
the unending stretches of dazzling 
white snow maddened him so that 
when he met a man one day, he 
didn’t know how to behave and so 
he killed him. (Van Deuten’s face 
is a study during this recital.) 

Aunt Polly: How little we realize 
tragedies like that'in the city! 

Van Deuten: I was in the city 
once, but I shall never be able to go 
again. 


You don’t mean ‘it. 
Yes, one of the original 
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Aunt Polly: Isn’t it pathetic? 
Really, my dear, when I think of 
his sufferings, I can hardly make 
up my mind to turn him over to 
the police. Perhaps if he only had 
a few months of real living in the 
city, he would recover. 

Susan: That’s what the doctor 
said. 

Aunt Polly: You don’t mean it? 
The doctor said that? (The honk 
of an automobile is heard in the 
yard. Aunt Polly starts up.) 
Here they are now after him. 
Quick, young man! There is only 
a minute! (She fairly raises him 
by the sweater collar.) Take that 
door and run for your life. (He 
slips his shoes on some way as she 
hurries him toward the front door.) 
Hide in the woods; and if you can 
only get to the city, inquire for the 
Y. M. C. A. They will give you a 
bed and take care of you.  Per- 
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haps you can still be a useful citi- 
zen. Run! 

Van Deuten (Going): Madam, I 
shall always remember you in my 
prayers. (Exit) 

Aunt Polly (Closing the door be- 
hind him): Tell them he got away 
from us, Susan. Tell them he took 
the other road, down through the 
pasture. 

Susan (Looking out of the win- 
dow): Why, it wasn’t the police, 
Aunt Polly! It’s Mother and Dad 
back from the Field Day! 


Aunt Polly: Your mother and 


father! You don’t mean that you 
own a motor? 
Susan: Why yes, Aunt Polly. 


Nearly every farmer has one now- 
adays. You see, we have to have 
to have something to relieve the 
terrible loneliness of country life! 


(Curtain) 





PIPES OF PAN 


By Elizabeth Hope Gordon 


“Come into the woods,” call the pipes of Pan, 
“Come into the fields and play.” 

Shrill and sweet on the wind float the notes to me, 
“Come into the woods,” they say. 


“Afar by the brook lies your childhood, lost 
With the coming of care and of pain; 

If you pass through green cresses and over the moss, 
You may be as a child again. 


“For the new baby leaves are unfolding their hands, 
With wee wrinkled palms outspread; 

The arbutus breath is astir on the breeze; 
In the swamp maple torches flame red. 


“So come to the woods with the soul of a child, 
Come into the woods away. 

See, the soft grasses bow to Pan’s twinkling feet—” 
Ah, the lure of the pipes that play! 

















GUY RICHARDSON 


By Fanny Runnells Poole 


In East Haverhill, New Hamp- 
shire, is a thrifty white farmhouse 
within view of the _ picturesque 
Moosilauke where Guy Richardson 
was born about forty-five years ago. 
After a few years, his father, George 
W. Richardson, who had served 
four years in the Civil War, moved 
to the village, keeping the general 
store thirty years, the post office 
sixteen years, and twice represent- 
ing Haverhill in the State Legisla- 
ture. 

His mother, Ellen Ruddick Rich- 
ardson, a native of St. John, N. B., 
was twenty years president of the 
W.C. T. U. of New Hampshire, 
also a member of many charitable, 
patriotic and_ religious societies, 
much sought as a public speaker, 
greatly valued as a friend. It is an 
ideal childhood that Mr. Richard- 
son recalls, when his love of liter- 
ature and natural history was en- 
couraged by helpful parents. Mrs. 
Richardson died in March, 1919. 
The father, active in the G. A. R., 
lives at Concord, N. H. “No one 
could have chosen his parents with 
greater discretion,’ as Miss Betham- 
Edwards loves to quote in her 
“Mid-Victorian Memories.” 

When Guy ‘was a little boy he 
had a unique library, .a printing 
press from which issued a family 
paper replete with vivid observation 
and imagination. 

I thought of those early years 
when I listened, last January 16th, 
to his lecture, “The Love of Ani- 
mals,” in the crowded hall of the 


Boston Public Library. I follow- 
ed the student, eager to improve 
his time, completing the college 


preparatory course at Tilton Semi- 
nary in 1892, gaining his A. B. at 
the College of Liberal Arts, Bos- 
ton University, in 1897. After ex- 
perience on the staff of several New 


England newspapers, it was. the 
natural outcome that George T. 
Angell should choose him his as- 
sociate in editing Our Dumb Animals, 
also secretary both of The Ameri- 
can Humane Society and the Mass- 
achusetts S. P. C. A. After the 
death of Pres. Angell in March, 
1909, he became chief editor of 
Our Dumb Animals, the first and 
largest-circulated periodical of its 
kind in the world. Mr. Richardson 
has studied the treatment of ani- 
mals in European countries; has 
appeared before Chautauquan as- 
semblies and many humane socie- 
ties here and in England. Ever 
seeking new channels for his tire- 
less researches, he is concerned 
with forces that construct and up- 
lift, as shown in his editorials. His 
pet hobby is the success of the Jack 
London Club which now numbers 
176,093 members. 

In 1915, Mr, Richardson was ap- 
pointed Division Commander of 
the Sons of Veterans, U. S. A. of 
Massachusetts, in 1917 chosen 
National Patriotic Instructor of the 
Order, being much in request for 
Grand Army addresses. This year 
he was Memorial Day speaker in 
Leominster, Mass. He is editing 
many books for the Humane So- 
ciety; is one of the promoters of 
the national BE KIND TO ANI- 
MALS WEEK, observed this year, 
April 11-16, and HUMANE SUN- 
DAY, observed April 17th for the 
seventh time. In a recent week he 
gave five lectures in Massachusetts 
schools. A thorough worker, Mr. 
Richardson is a worthy kinsman of 
his uncle, William Ruddick, M. D., 
late of South Boston, whose liberal 
sympathies and active charities are 
so well remembered. 

In reading Our Dumb Animals 
one is glad to note an underlying 
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fondness for the best in literature. 

One finds few editors, emerging 

from the incoming tide of verse, 

who have the courage to confess 

a real love for poetry; but just the 

other day our editor introduced 

me to these delightful lines from 

“Enchanted” by John Masefield, 

one of his favorite modern masters 

of verse: 

O beautiful is love and to be free 

Is beautiful, and beautiful are friends. 

Love, freedom, comrades, surely 
amends 

For all those thorns through which we 
walk to death. 

God let us breathe your beauty with our 
breath ! 


make 
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All early in the Maytime when daylight 
comes at four, 

We blessed the hawthorn blossom that 
welcomed us ashore. 

O beautiful in this living that passes like 
the foam 

It is to go with sorrow yet come with 
beauty home. 

This love for nature and poetic 
values is entered into by Mrs. 
Richardson, formerly Miss Nina L. 
Jaynes of Everett, whom he first 
met in the Massachusetts S, P. C. 
A. offices, and who is an enthusias- 
tic companion in_ her husband’s 
travels and studies. Their home is 


in Robinwood avenue, Jamaica 
Plain. 





MY BABY 


By George A. Foster 


I’ve had a gift, a precious boon, 
From Heaven it came to me, 

As fragrant as the breath of June 
Beside the Summer sea. 


She brings me peace and vast content 


This little baby girl, 


Before she came, my steps were bent 


Upon a giddy whirl. 


Now I'll not ask for greater gifts 
Than her soft hands in mine; 

And when her gaze to me she lifts 
"Tis like a look divine. 


My baby! 


Ah, what magic lies 


Within those words concealed, 
*Tis like a bit of Paradise 
That’s just to me revealed. 


I’ve had a gift, a precious boon, 
From Heaven it came to me, 

As fragrant as the breath of June 
Beside the Summer sea. 











“LOOKING THE FIRST ONE OVER” 


By T. Wise Chaplin. 


We were on our way to the 
World’s Series. I was located then 
in the East, where the people liter- 
ally lived on baseball :—morning, 
noon and night, it was the food for 
conversation at every meal. Any 
of the Big League stars could have 
been elected mayor of the city for 
life if one decided to live there. 

In the Sunset League series that 
year, the race was nip and tuck. 
Winter hung on and made _ the 
opening late, but after they once 
got going, every afternoon found 
on the average a thousand fans 
gathered at the playground. They 
were great family gatherings with 
bankers brushing against stone-cut- 
ters, and lawyers, ministers, doc- 
tors, merchants and shop-workers 
all mingling together, shouting as 
with one voice, and holding their 
breath when old Bill Sullivan slid 
into second. There’s nothing like 
it on this planet. It is democracy 
at its best. 

There were six teams in the race 
that year:—the Green-Legs, the 
Crescents; the Independents, the 
All Stars; the Walkovers; the 
Wanderers. At the middle of the 
season, they were fighting it out 
with only four games separating the 
Green-Legs who were in the lead 
and the Wanderers who occupied 
the cellar position. Then sudden- 
ly things began to stir. Under 
the guidance of a new comer among 
us the Wanderers climbed up the 
ladder and fought like Trojans to 
go into the lead. This new leader 
was a lame, but well-built «fellow 
who gave his services to the Wan- 
derers as coach. His name was 
Bill Randall. The team fielded like 
lightning; the members played like 
lads who were born on a diamond. 
Then came the day when after a 
hard twelve inning game with the 


Green Legs, the Wanderers 
through and won the pennant. 

Early in the season, | offered to 
take as my guest to the World’s 
Series, the captain of the winning 
team. The Wanderers insisted 
that Randall go, so that’s how it 
came about that we were bowling 
over the roads to the Middle West 
on what I believe will remain for- 
ever the trip of my life. 

We planned our journey so that 
we would pass through Randall’s 
home town up in the shadows of 
the Adirondack Mountains. He 
told me that he wished to see his 
mother. But—I did most of the 
visiting with her while he went 
walking in a woody place with a 
girl he adored. His mother was a 
white-haired woman who loved to 
tell of the time when the woods 
were filled with deer, and the bear 
and her cubs came often into the 
raspberry patch; of the time when 
3ill’s father tramped four days 
and three nights on snowshoes 
over the crusted snows lost in the 
big woods on the other side of the 
mountain. She told me_ of the 
great-grandfather of Bill, a pioneer 
who, with his young bride, plodded 
over the trail from Concord, New 
Hampshire to Fort Dummer now 
called Brattleboro, Vermont. The 
trail was a mere bridle path then, 
and every now and then the pioneer 
was compelled to stop and blaze 
the trail anew. As she told me the 
story I could see that ever-increas- 
ing procession as it came over the 
snows of Winter and under the 
blue skies of Summer forever 
journeying on toward the Land of 
the Sunset. She told me how when 
they reached the winding Connecti- 
cut River, they learned of the going 
North of Eleazer Wheelock with 


came 


his two companions and laborers, 
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who were pushing their way up in- 
to the hills to lay the foundations 
of Dartmouth College. When the 
young bride of sixteen summers 
heard the wives of the settlers tell 
how Madame Wheelock had _ fol- 
lowed her husband a few weeks 
later and had gone on toward the 
North, the flame of the pioneer 
spirit was kindled anew within her 
and she was reddy to cross over 
with her husband to the shore of 
Lake Champlain. 

“Do you’ know,” Bill’s mother 
said, “William gets something be- 
sides his red hair from his great- 
grandmother. From her he in- 
herits that persevering spirit that 
helped the college win last spring.” 

Perseverance—why, that must 
have been his middle name. “Never 
say die” was his motto. But this 
mention of winning a college game 
was news to me, so I asked for the 
explanation. 

The little white-haired lady pok- 
ed the logs together on the and- 
irons and then sat with hands fold- 
ed on her little lace apron while 
her mind went back over the old 
worn trail of memory, living again 
in the days that had gone. At 
length, she turned and asked, “Are 
you tired?” And then, after I re- 
plied in the negative, her face shone 
as she said, “I love to let my mind 
go wandering in the green pastures 
of memory.” Her heart was over- 
flowing with a great joy, and I— 
well, I just couldn’t wait for her 
to goon! The fire sent up a show- 
er of sparks, while the cat arose, 
arched its back, climbed up on the 
sofa and resumed its nap that it 
had begun on the braided rug in 
front of the fireplace. Then out of 
the past, Bill’s mother told me this 
story . 

* * * * 

It was in the Fall of 1918, about 
the middle of November, when the 
lads were beginning to come back 
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from France, and America was cele- 
brating the signing of the Armis- 
tice. Up at the college on the 
hill, Professor Moore entered the 
office of Dr. Rice, the genial Presi- 
dent of the Grasse University. The 
white haired President, whose 
troubles were legion, glanced up 
and asked, “What is it now, Pro- 
fessor? No more pacifists on the 
faculty ? 

“Worse than that, doctor. Here 
is a letter from the State College 
expressing their desire not to ar- 
range any more baseball games 
with us. Their reason is that of 
late our teams have failed to come 
up to the standard.” 

“But our boys have left college 
to go to France! How can we have 
patriotic students and athletic 
teams at the same time? I know 
there has been an ebb in our activi- 
ties. Let me see. This makes the 
fourth college to drop us, does it 
not?’ The president sighed as he 
thought of the time when the col- 
lege was well represented on the 
athletic field; of the time when the 
college of the North Country sent 
its basket ball team on a trip to 
the big cities and came back with 
a clean slate and a record of nine 
games won and none lost; of the 
time when the football team went 
down to the larger colleges and by 
their lightning aerial game together 
with pluck and fight swept the 
heavier opponents off their feet. 
This ebb in the athletic reputation 
of the college came as a heavy 
blow, but nevertheless, he met it 
with courage and hope. 

“You still have that 
scheduled with Franklin?” 

“Yes, but we'll never beat that 
team. Why they were the best in 
the East last year. They are play- 
ing us only for practice.” 

“Tl hope they get it,” replied the 
president, as he stepped one side 
while the other passed out. 





game 
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Those were hard lean years at 
the smaller colleges—those years 
during the World War. Pro-Ger- 
manism and Bolshevism stretched 
forth their poisonous fangs. Fac- 
ulty members were bitten and im- 
mediately they forgot their fore- 
fathers and the ideals of America. 
The students listened to the call of 
their country and straightway left 
the class-rooms for the _ training 
camps and then France and then— 
Well, some have come back, but 
many of them will never return to 
tell of their ventures over there. 
It was of the lads who had gone 
over that Dr. Rice was thinking as 
he walked down University Avenue 
one day in the early Spring of 1919. 
There was a touch of summer in 
the air; the sap had rushed to the 
tip of every living thing; buds were 
bursting and birds were _ singing, 
for it was Spring. And what is so 
rare aS a spring day in the North 
Country? Yonder is the winding 
river, up which you may paddle ten 
miles in a canoe to the Falls, and 





then a short “carry’—and then— 
trout!—great, leaping, beautiful 
rainbow trout! 3eyond are the 


mountains now purple in the morn- 
ing sun and then gray before the 
coming rain, with patches of snow 
still glistening here and there. 

As he turned the corner on to 
Middle Street, the president came 
face to face with William Randall, 
who hobbled along with the aid of 
a cane. Dr. Rice stopped, put his 


arm around the veteran’s shoulder — 


as he said, “Bless you, coach, | am 
glad to welcome you back. When 
did you arrive?. We didn’t know 
you were on the way home or we 
would have been at the station to 
give you the royal welcome that you 
deserve.” The venerable university 
president was not ashamed of the 
tears that welled up in his eyes. 
Randall, six feet two in his stock- 
ings, in the olive-drab uniform of 
the twenty-sixth division with the 
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immortal YD on the shoulder, re- 
plied, “I came. just as soon as I 
could. I had enough of LaBelle 
France. Thought I was coming 
on the Mount Vernon which is 
booked to sail from Brest today, 
but I met Dr. Slocum there and he 
fixed it so that I came back on the 
President Grant and landed in Bos- 
ton three days ago. I then went 
to Ayer, got rid of the cooties and 
then came here just as fast as that 
train would bring me.” 

A moment’s silence. Each had 
his own thoughts. It was Dr. Rice 
who spoke first. 

“Tell me have you seen any of 
our boys over there?” 

“IT saw Miller and Joyce at Brest, 
ran into Cousins at St. Mihiel. 
Was with Brigham after Chateau 
Thierry. He went over with the 
first bunch as a private. When 
they found out he was a theologue, 
they gave him a commission and 
made him a chaplain. And, believe 
me, he was in there all the time. 
No S. O. S. for him, [ll tell the 
world! He buried men all day 
long after that fight there in the 
woods.” 

“Ah, we’re proud of you, proud of 
you all. You have lived up to all 
of the finest traditions of the col- 
lege and that is more than all the 
athletic victories in the world. 
Even though we have been dropped 
from the schedules of every college 
but Franklin, we have the great 
satisfaction of knowing that our 
boys have been loyal to the flag.” 

“What’s that ? Been drop- 
ped ? You don’t mean they’ve 
cut us off?” 

“Yes. Our former rivals refuse 
to play us because our teams have 
fallen below the standard these last 
two years. But now that you shall 
be back to coach us, I know that 
our teams will improve.” 

The two walked along together 
in silence. When they arrived at 








the Administration Building Dr. 
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Rice stopped. “I have a conference 
in a few moments. If I can be of 
any service to you do not hesitate 
to call upon me. Good luck to you 
and God bless you. I am glad that 
you are home again. Your coming 
has taken a heavy load off my 
shoulders.” 

Hilda Newcombe sat idly dream- 
ing in her dormitory window when 
the coach hobbled past her line of 
vision. She jumped up and ran 
out into the hall shouting, “The 
coach’s come! the coach’s come !”’— 
The result of which was that a few 
minutes later, five hundred boys 
and girls stood shouting outside 
the door of the gymnasium de- 
manding a sight of the returned 
veteran. 

“Altogether, now, the long cheer 
for the coach! Let er go—one, 
two, three !” shouted Curtis, the 
cheer leader. The response was be- 
yond description. 

“Speech, speech!” 

Randall knew that he must re- 
spond. So he ran his fingers 
nervously through his red hair and 
said in his characteristic style, 
“What do you mean, speech? I’m 
glad to get back to this man’s 
town. Glad to get back to this 
gym. Prexy just told me_ that 
we're up against it for athletes. 
Now, I want every mother’s son to 
get the spirit of this college into 
them and report at the field this 
afternoon for baseball. We _ have 
only one game on our schedule and 





Wwe must win it. You girls’ see 
that they get here. Will you? 
That’s all for now! Glad I‘m 
back!” 

Curtis held up his hand _ for 


silence and then said, “That’s what 
we want—the old spirit, that go- 
get-em spirit. We're glad you are 
back, coach, to give it to us.” Then 
turning, he said, “All together 
nof, let’s sing—‘Oh Rah for the 
Scarlet, Rah for the Brown!” They 
did. And as the old refrain echoed 
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and re-echoed across the campus, 
the old spirit was born anew. 
Then and there was a resurrection 
of the life that had been passing 
away. It was the dawning of a 
new morning for the college on the 
hill. But it was not until the fifth 
day of June that the sun _ broke 
through the clouds and the day 
stretched into noon. 

April and May came and went. 
All the while Coach Randall was 
endeavoring to hammer into shape 
a team that would win that one 
game on the schedule, the game 
with Franklin on June fifth. It was 
to be one of the events of Com- 
mencement Week. The one desire 
of the coach was to bring joy into 
the life of the President of the 
University by winning that game. 
Chances for victory looked very 
slim at first. After the first few 
days of practice, Turnbull, who, un- 
heralded and unsung, had come 
over from New Hampshire, showed 
promise of developing into a good 
pitcher. Under the skilful tutelage 
of Randall, “Turn,” as the fellows 
called him, developed into a phe- 
nomenal twirler, so much so that 
even the coach found difficulty in 
getting a hit off his delivery. His 
curve was a beauty, with a hook 
on it that fooled the coach nearly 
every time; his fast ball came down 
the groove like a marble; while his 
slow ball was the most tantalizing 
of all things. Around this pitcher 
Randall had developed a team with 
a stonewall defense—but on the of- 
fense—well, the team wasn’t there 
—that’s all. 

On the night before the game, 
after the fellows had _ retired to 
their rooms after the smoke talk at 
which Prexy and the coach and the 
captain had endeavored to instill 
courage and confidence into the 
students, Dick Baird and George 
Griffin, both of whom played on 
the star nine of °12 and who had 
come back to help out in the last 
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week of practice, were sitting in 
‘their room’ discussing the pros- 
pects. 

“T hate to say it, Dick, but it looks 
to me like a ten to one shot that 
we lose tomorrow. We won't get 
beaten by a large score for I don’t 
believe Franklin’ll be able to hit 
Turnbull but we’ve got no hitters 
on our team and you can’t win 
baseball games without hitters. 
Not a fellow on that team can hit 
anything but a straight ball. Oh, 
if we only had Jewell and Stone and 
Calder we’d win in a walk. As it is 
I can’t see any light.” 

Baird had risen during Griffin’s 
little outburst and stood gazing at 
the picture of Steve Jewell that 
hung on the wall over the fireplace. 
But Jewell could not come _ back, 
only in memory. His was the star 
that had turned to gold on the 
service flag. Turning he = said, 
“Cheer up, old fellow, something 
may happen yet. You never can 
tell. Remember that time we al- 
most won that game from Franklin, 
when Larry Joyce dropped a fly in 
the field and then Bugbee busted 
that outshoot of mine and sent it 
clear over the wall?” 

“Do I? Well I'll say I do! 
Never’ll forget’ it! Coach kept 
saying ‘keep em close.’ Then in 
the seventh Bugbee hit one of those 
close ones, so when he came up 
with Joyce on second, I called for 
an out and you pitched it but the 
ball never reached me. I don’t be- 
lieve anyone ever found it. The 
last I saw of it, it was going south 
west and climbing all the time! 
Ever since then I’ve been keen for 
obeying orders.” 

Baird walked over to the win- 
dow and looked out on the campus. 
Some kind-hearted fellow had ar- 
ranged things so that Dick could 
have his old room again. There 
was the Phi Sig house just across 
the way. He listened and he heard 
the old familiar, “Carry Me Back to 
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Old Virginia,” as some impulsive 
under-grads went rolicking by be- 
neath his window; he heard the 
old calls and yells and cries from 
the lads who were making the old 
campus ring with their laughter on 
this last night before vacation; he 
heard the co-eds away off in the 
distance at the Delta House sing- 
ing that rousing, stimulating song 
that recalled pleasant memories 
“Oh rah for the scarlet, rah for the brown, 
Rah for old Grasse College, rah! 





We'll pour forth our praise for dear 
Alma Mater, 
Rah for old Grasse College, Rah, Rah, 


Rah!” 

It was the old, familiar night be- 
fore, when every alumnus and 
every undergraduate could think of 
but one thing and that—victory 
over ‘Franklin. What though, the 
prospects were not bright for vic- 
tory, the students were all loyal to 
the last degree. 

“Gee, Dick, the old spirit’s alive 
again—listen.” And they sat there 
in the moonlight far into the night 
thinking of the days of long ago. 
They both travelled that night over 
the trail of memory and drank deep 
at the bubbling springs on the way. 
At length they tumbled into bed. 

June fifth dawned bright and 
fair. A cloudless sky and a large 
number of returned alumni served 
to hearten the men. 

At one thirty, the Franklin team 
trotted on to the field and limber- 
ed up for the game. In a joking, 
carefree manner they expressed by 
their every act the confidence which 
they felt. 

At one forty-five, the college team 
ran on to the field and at once began 
to warm up for the contest. Ran- 
dall was everywhere, speaking 
words of encouragement to his 
nervous men. “Steady there, 
steady, Blake—all set now, get this 
one—man on first—double it up— 
quick!” And then he drove the 


ball down toward third base. Blake 
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scooped it up and threw to Jones 
at second, who, turning as he 
caught the ball, threw with the 
same motion to Badger at first 
“All right, enough.” <A wave of ap- 
plause swept over the field. Ran- 
dall called his men around him and 
spoke words of encouragement. 
“Play like that and we win! They 
can’t score on us and we'll find a 
way to score on them. Tire that 
pitcher out. He can’t last. Make 
him work. Remember now every- 
one of you—let the first ball go by 
every time. Then wait ’em out. 
Go to it and the best of luck. Over 
the top!” 

The grandstand was crowded 
full. There were fathers and 
mothers and uncles and aunts and 
alumni and sweethearts—oh yes, 
there were sweethearts, who had 
been lazily canoeing all morning; 
they were all there, massed _to- 
gether beneath the huge scarlet ban- 
ner on which the name of the col- 
lege was written in letters of 
brown. The college paper report- 
ing the events later referred to the 
stands as being a riot of color. It 
was—a riot of scarlet and brown. 

As the players trotted out to 
their positions and Turnbull threw 
the ball a couple times over the 
plate to Curran, whose catching had 
a resemblance to that of Bill Carri- 





gan, there was a silence in the 
stands. Then Curtis, Fields and 
Miller, the cheerleaders, in their 


scarlet sweaters and white trous- 
ers, flourished their brown mega- 
phones and shouted—‘All together 
now the long yell for the team—” 
and then with arms held aloft, they 
waited until all had filled their 
lungs:—“What’s the matter with 
Grasse?” Back came the answer 
rolling like thunder, “She’s all 





right!” “Who’s all right ?” 
“Grasse-she is, she is, she is all 
right!” 


President Rice leaned over and re- 
marked to Major Conlon “I haven’t 
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seen anything like it for three 
years. Do you know, I feel that 
we are going to win. I feel as 


though it were our game now.” 

The umpire adjusted his mask 
and protector and then from his 
position behind Curran called out— 
“Play ball!” 

And the game was on. The one 
game of the year, on which the 
future of the college rested. With 
victory the president knew that he 
would be able to go to the alumni 
for the funds to build what the war 
had 


torn down. Defeat meant 
waiting and _ struggling against 
heavy odds—perhaps__ disaster! 


Victory meant life. It meant in- 
creased revenue. It meant a well- 
paid and contented faculty. Defeat 
meant death. It meant decreased 
revenue. It meant an underpaid 
and disgruntled faculty. 

Mathews, the big left fielder for 
the Franklins, swung two bats back 
and forth, and then, after tossing 
one of them aside, he walked up to 
the plate. All was silence. He gave 
his cap a nervous pull down over 
his left eye and then waited. Three 
times he swung at the ball and miss- 
ed every time. 

“Batter out,” said the umpire. 

The Grasse rooters cheered. 
Coldini stepped up to the plate and 
knocked the first ball sizzling down 
the third base line. Just before it 
reached Blake, the ball hit a stone 
and caromed off to the outfield. 
McGinnis could not reach it and 
before Curtis could get in from left 
field and throw it to Jones, Colidin 


had reached second base. The 
Franklin rooters roared. “Nothing 
to it, nothing to it!” That cheer 


swept across the field and instead of 
disconcerting had rather the effect 
of steadying young Turnbull who 
gave Coldini the privilege of watch- 
ing the next two batters strike out. 

“Nice work, Turn,” said the coach 
as the team came running in while 
the Grasse rooters went wild. The 
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coach continued to talk, “Take off 
your hat to the ladies, Turn, now 
then Short, stand up therer and wait 
them out. Don‘t swing at any of 
them and remember all of you 
everytime—look the first one over— 
see what that pitcher’s got—tire 
him out—go to it!” 

Short obeyed orders and was re- 
warded by a base on balls. 

“Wild as a hawk,” shouted an 
enthusiastic Grasse supporter. 

“Nothing to it,” said the coach to 
Curran as though he really believ- 
ed it. But MacMahon, the Franklin 
pitcher, was apparently due for a 
good game and showed that he de- 
served all of the fine things that the 
press had written about him. For 
after Jones got to first on an error, 
Curran popped up a little fly, Blake 
struck out, and Jones was caught 
off first base. 

Neither team scored in the sec- 
ond nor again in the third. In the 
fourth, Franklin got a man around 
to third, with only one man _ out. 
Dr. Rice, sitting on the edge of his 
seat, expressed by his rigid pos- 
ture the tension of the whole stand 
of rooters. Curran ran out to Turn- 
bull, whispered a word of encour- 
agement and then went back to his 
position and signalled 
ball. Turnbull threw it and Cur- 
ran snapped it in time to third to 
catch Humphries who _ had taken 
too big a lead. A drop, an out and 
a fast ball caused Nicol to fan the 
air three times and the side was 
out and the suspension was over. 
The weight was lifted from the 
shoulders of President Rice. Un- 
der the direction of the cheer-lead- 
ers the old song swept across the 
diamond, while Major Conlon pok- 
ed Dr. Rice with his cane and said, 
“If they win this game I'll build a 
new gymn in memory of Jewell.” 

The coach in a surprisingly gentle 
tone gathered the players around 
him and said, “Boys, I want to win 
this game more than any game I 


for a wide 
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ever played in myself, not for my 
sake but for the sake of Prexy up 
there. Look at him. He’s been 
through a lot and he deserves a 
winning team. We've got to give 
it to him. Badger up. Remember 
let the first ball go by.” 

Up in the stands, Dick Baird and 
George Griffin sat about as easily 
as a schoolboy just before recess or 
a bridegroom just before the cru- 
cial moment. Dick looked at Grif- 
fin, whose face was white and 
still; with him it had ceased to be 
a game between eighteen men on 
the diamond but a struggle for a 
new gymn. He had overheard the 
Major’s promise. 

“T say, Griff, what’s the idea in 
Randall’s making them let the first 
ball go by? That pitcher’s wise to 
the fact that they aren’t hitting his 
first one and he’s just sending 
straight ones down the groove. 
See! Strike one. Same old story.” 

Something inside of him made 


Griffin think of that disastrous 
game when he_ disobeyed the 
coach’s instructions. He _ replied, 


“I don’t know. But orders are 
orders. And those kids will follow 
him through to the end.” 

Five, six, seven, eight innings 
came and went without any scor- 
ing by either team. In the first 
half of the ninth inning, the Frank- 
lin team made a desperate effort 
but the scarlet team pulled off the 
cleverest double play ever seen on 
the field and stopped the rally just 
as it began. 

As the players came _ in to the 
bench, Turnbull pulled his sweater 
over his pitching arm, took another 


chew of slippery elm bark and 
said, “Looks like extra innings, 
coach.” 


“Extra innings nothing! Here’s 
where we win the old _ ball game. 
Head of the order’s up. Short, 
Jones, Curran come here. The 


players named bent low and the 
coach whispered something to each 














LOOKING THE FIRST ONE OVER 


one of them and then said aloud,” 


“Now go to it. We've got them 
just where we want them. You’ve 
got to win!” and then in a voice 
that choked a bit he asked quietly, 
“Can you do it?” The three men 
answered with one voice,—‘We'll 
do. our best.” 

Short stepped up to the plate. 
The first ball hit him in the side. 
He crumpled up in a heap as he 
fell on the plate. As they helped 
him to the bench he muttered some- 
thing about, “Fooled me—I’m all 
right—got to win—ouch,” as_ he 
doubled up in pain. 

“Beaman, run for Short,” ¢all- 
ed out Rardall as he helped the 
fastest runner in the college take 
off his sweater. Twice that spring, 
Beaman had trotted down the cen- 
tury in ten flat and once in nine 
and four-fifths. 

The cheerers had forgotten to 
yell for a minute or two but sud- 
denly the spell was broken, the ten- 
sion was released and a cheer went 
up for Short and then another for 
Beaman; and then one for Jones 
rang out on the June air. 

White fleecy clouds were floating 
lazily in the sky. Jones did not 
see them. The whole college sec- 
tion arose as one man and waved 
scarlet and brown pennants aloft. 
Jones did not see them. All he 
saw was the pitcher standing be- 
fore him. He saw him raise his 
arm and then throw the ball. For 
one brief instant, he saw that ball 
coming down the groove. Then 
he swung his bat to meet it. Crack! 
The sound rang out like a pistol 
shot. On, on the ball sped. As it 
went over second base it was about 
ten feet high in the air, but as it 
went over the center fielder’s head 
it was rising higher and still high- 


er. It was the longest hit ever 
made on that field. As_ the ball 
left the pitcher’s hand, Beaman 
was off, flashing toward second 


and then third and then across the 
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plate he 
monium ! 

What’s the use of trying to des- 
cribe that riot of hilarious joy. It 
would take one of those mob- 
psychology fellows to do it. 

That evening, between dances at 
the Prom in the gymn, Griffin and 
3aird went down stairs to the 
coach’s room and found him there. 
“Some strenuous 


sped and then—pande- 


day I'll say. 
Some game. Some little head- 
work, too,” laughed Baird as he 


slapped the coach on the shoulder. 

Randall looked up and_= asked, 
“Were you wise?” 

“No, it never dawned on us un- 
til after it happened.” 

The coach arose as he said, “All 
spring long, I’ve trained those 
fellows to hit a straight ball. When 
they started they couldn’t hit any- 
thing. All they could do was to 
field. You fellows did a whole lot 
towards polishing up that end of 
it. Never saw anything like that 
exhibition this afternoon for fast 
fieldng. But they couldn’t hit. So 
I took them one by one and trained 
them. Just like you trained that 
youngster of yours to walk, Dick. 
First | lobbed slow ones, and then 
as they learned how to take that 
horizontal swing, and then as they 
got so they could see the ball, I 
kept increasing the speed until I 
got them so they could spank it 
right on the nose. Well, they im- 
proved. Not a curve-ball did I 
throw to them, not a hook, not a 
drop—just straight right over the 
middle of the plate. Guess you 
fellows thought I was crazy. But 
I knew that MacMahon’s strength 
lay in his curve ball. I also knew 
that he usually weakened and 
would take every opportunity to 
rest his arm by throwing straight 
ones whenever he dared. So we 
gave him just what he _ wanted. 
When he discovered that the men 
were passing up the first one every 
time, he began throwing straight 
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ones to every man as he stepped 
up to bat. The rest was. simple. 
Short’s misfortune gave us Bea- 
man on first, and then Jones 
smashed that first ball that 
MacMahon hurled at him. And 
then—well you know tthe rest.” 
He rose and stood by the desk. 
Suddenly he felt a hand on _ his 
shoulder, and turning he saw Dr. 
Rice. 

“T thought that perhaps you 
might be alone, and I want so to 
thank you for the victory.” 

“If you are pleased then I have 
my reward.” 

“Will you please draw up any 
plans you might have in mind for 
anew gymnasium, Mr. Randall, 
and present them to me as soon as 
possible?” The president smiled. 
The coach stared as_ he exclaimed, 
“What!” 

“Yes, Major Conlon is going to 
give us one in memory of Jewell. 
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This has been a_ great day for 
Grasse College. It seems as though 
it were the dawn of anew and 
better day.” 

“Oh boy, just watch us 
year. We're going after 
balls then.” 

' * * * 


The fire had burned low in the 


next 
curved 


fireplace. Mrs. Randall arose and 
said—“That’s William now. Did 
you hear him? Why! It’s half 


past twelve. 
bored you.” 

Well I wish that we had more 
mothers in the world like Bill’s. It 
was not necessary for Randall to 
inform me that he.did not intend to 
return home with me. And when 
I did return after that wonderful 
World’s Series, it did not surprise 
me to learn that the two leading 
hitters in the Sunset League had 
enrolled as students at Grasse 
College. 


I hope that I haven’t 





GUIDES 


By Robert Hallam 


When, weary with long miles, alone I stand 

At unknown cross roads at the fall of night, 
Perhaps the gude-post that doth meet my sight 
With metalled letters and directing hand 

Precise, impartial, plain to understand, 

Cold, pedagogic, shows which path is right. 
Mechanical | plod in fading light 

Yearning, naught else, to reach the goal I planned. . 
Or, maybe, slumb’ring in the mould’s caress 

Some ancient milestone’s moss-filmed line I trace: 
Or under drooping elm the white, kind face 

Of time-dim signboard does the way confess. 
Informed and cheered, I, as from warm embrace 
And parent’s counsel, singing, forward press! 
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OPPORTUNITY 


By Althine Scholes Lear 


The angel Opportunity 
Knocked at my door one day 
But | knew not that it was he, 
So let him go away. 


And when too late I learned his name, 
My grief was deep and sore, 

lor it was said when thus he came, 
That he would come no more. 


[ sought him in the busy street, 
And quiet country lane, 

And then one day we chanced to meet 
When all my quest seemed vain. 


He kindly looked on me and smiled, 
And this he told me then :— 

“Fret not thyself nor grieve, dear child, 
For lo, | come again!” 


“Each morning when the golden gate 
Of day swings open wide, 

[ stand beside thy door and wait 
To be thy help and guide. 


“Thy future is at thy command, 
To fate thou need’st not bow, 

| offer thee in outstretched hand 
The best of here and now. 


“Put failures and mistakes away, 
To thine own self be true, 

And with the dawn of each new day 
3egin thy life anew.” 


He spake, and now no more forlorn 
I sigh for what might be, 

But grateful find with each glad morn 
My opportunity. 








THE IMMORTAL SPARK 
By M. R. Cole 


The Express swung on at desperate speed, 
Winged by our fancied modern need; 

Past hills, fresh-tinted by the hand of Spring, 
Through radiant vales in joy out-blossoming, 
Where to the bending willows little brooks 
Sang of the deep ravines and forest nooks. 
But not on these are passengers intent; 

Each eye is on the mornng paper bent; 
Each hat displays a ticket in the band, 
Planted and culled by deft conductor’s hand, 
Lest, through a side-long glance, or friendly sign, 
Readers should cheat themselves of half a line. 


Sudden a whistle, then a sickening grind; 

A jerk, as from some furious pull behind; 

Back, back the panting steed of steel is thrown 

Upon his haunches. Instant every one 

Starts up from grisly war-news,—mimic war 

Of Stocks. ‘“What’s that?” rings through the quivering 
car. 

“No danger!” “Steady!” “Something’s on the track!” 


What was it? Brakeman Jack, 

Riding the freight, could tell; 

And Fireman Bill as well,— 

He blew that whistle. Dumb with fright, 
He watched the little girl, (a sickening sight,) 
Start back, 

And, stumbling, fall upon the outer track, 
Across the rails, vibrant with coming death 
As the Express dashed forward. 


Bill found breath: 
“Brakes on!” 


He leaped, and struck a foot away 
From where the child, screaming in terror, lay. 
Bruised and half-dazed, he still could stretch an arm, 
And drag the little creature safe from harm. 
Then the loud thunder dulled upon his ear. 
He sank inert, too faint to know or care 
Whether the grim steel monster grazed a limb, 
Or ripped his coat off, or quite finished him. 


“He’s dead?” “No, only stunned-like!” “And the child?” 
“Not a blame scratch, thank God!” The Agent smiled: 
“So long, old man! a plucky chap, I say!” 

“QO, right you are! So long!” 


No more delay; 
The mad Express tears on its headlong way. 














© not to light thine altar sacrifice, 

Deucalion, or kindle Pyrra’s hearth, 

Did the great Titan bring the fire to earth. 
He shrined the immortal spark 

Within the dark 

Recesses of our hearts, removed from mortal eyes. 
[t burns forever there; yet banked so deep 

In greed, and selfishness and slothful sleep, 
That oft 

We deem the light extinct. Yet will it leap, 
Sometimes, with dazzling flame aloft 

In simple, kindly soul, like Bill. 

Then doubt is shamed, and cavil’s tongue is still. 


DAY-TIME 


By Mary E. Hough 


Last night the stornt-god gloated in his power, 
And emptied out the vials of his wrath. 

The sulphurous blast smote every tree and flower 
That came within the vortex of his path. 

But now at last the great war-host has gone 

And weary hearts rejoice,—for it is dawn. 


Yet doubtfully we ask the cloud-banks yonder 
What dim, anaemic light shines in the East, 
Can this be morning ?—and we vaguely wonder 
If the great tempest of the night has ceased. 
No sunbeam strikes across the ashen gray, 

And yet the dawn has past, and it is day. 





What though a presence saturnine and drear, 

Still lowers? The daylight warns us to be wakingi 
What though the day itself suggest the fear 

That it but hides another night in making? 

A lurking evil always fears the light, 

The day-time makes us ready for the night. 


And if there comes another night of weeping, 
Because the storm-god gloated in his power; 
And all his horrid brood, their venom keeping 
For a black night, an unexpected hour, 

Rush forth to harass and to foully slay— 

For this we were prepared, while it was day. 


Through all the years since ages first began, 

The clouds have always kept their silver lining; 
Past loss has been retrieved by work of man, 
Somewhere the sun has faithfully kept shining. 
New days will come as they have come. before— 
New light will break upon a storm-wrecked shore. 








THE SECOND PERMANENT 
NEW ENGLAND SETTLEMENT 


By Ida Charlotte Roberts. 


We are all reviewing our _his- 
tory during this three htindredth 
anniversary of the landing of the 
Pilgrim Fathers and while reading 
the numberless volumes of the 
Plymouth colony, we shpuld not 
froget that three years later the 
second permanent settlement in 
New England was made in New 
Hampshire on Dover Neck, of 
which there is scant record. One 
historian has said that “the early 
history of New Hampshire is be- 
set with difficulties. Happily its 
importance is not equal to its in- 
tricacies.” Most people will differ 
with him and agree that  begin- 
nings are always significant, es- 
pecially such an one as that of 
Dover Neck for from it evolved 
many a thriving settlement. From 
the pioneers of this first New 
Hampshire colony have descended 
thousands of people. From’ one 
emigrant and his wife a Boston man 
has collected the names of twenty 
thousand descendants and he claims 
to have only an incomplete list. 

For the wisdom of the Hilton 
brothers—William and Edward, 
and their associates, Thomas Rob- 
erts, David Thompson and per- 
haps others, who chose’ Dover 
Neck for the first plantation in 
what is now New Hampshire, one 
has only admiration. 

A narrow strip of land project- 
ing into the Piscataqua river, 
washed on its sides by the Cocheco 
and Bellamy rivers (called in early 
days the Fore and Back rivers) in 
which were valuable foods, quanti- 
ties of fish, oysters, clams and lob- 
sters at their very back doors. 
Wild game for the shooting or trap- 
ping. choke cherries, trailing black- 
berries, raspberries, and other wild 


fruits for the gathering, a fertile 
soil itching to be tilled, a climate 
whose rigor is modified by the salt 
water, wood and fresh water in 
abundance, all provided a welcome 
to the hardy band of fishermen who 
came from London in the spring of 
1623 and took up their dwelling 
place on what is now Dover Point. 
Doubtless the lure of the fishing 
about the Isles of Shoals which be- 
gan to be regularly visited nine 
years before, drew this little com- 
pany to the wilds of America. Not 
for religious reasons did they leave 
England, though they were men of 
religion, but that they might the 
more advantageously ply their 
trade of fishing. 

Of the early struggles of these 
emigrants we have but scraps of 
information. Evidently in their 
humility those men did not realize 
that they were making history and 
that, in justice to their posterity, 
the school children in particular, 
they should have left a full and 
painstaking account of their every 
act. Some of them, to. be sure, 
made wills by which their proper- 
ty might be disposed, documents of 
more than ordinary interest for 
they give us an insight into the 
makers of them. These wills were 
vastly different from the brief legal 
sounding instruments of today, 
when by a simple hundred words 
one may bequeath millions of dol- 
lars, if he happen to have the mill- 
ions. Knowing little of the early 
settlers, posterity can only weave 
in fancy a halo about the heads of 
the Piscataqua pioneers whose 


blood after this lapse of years has 
become a deep rich blue after the 
manner of distant mountains. 


in 1633 by a larger 


Reinforced 
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band of emigrants made up of “a 
company of persons of good estate 
and some account for religion” and 
by still another in 1639 the com- 
munity developed from a fishing 
station into a center where busi- 
ness of many needful kinds was 
carried on, with homes as comfort- 
able as might be. 

With the addition of the Captain 
Wiggins company in 1633, a church 
was organized, the First Parish 
Church of Dover, with the Rever- 
end William Leverich, Puritan, as 
minister. Whether because of 
hardships, or because he lacked 
sympathy with the members who 
believed that all, whose creeds dif- 
fered from their own should be ex- 
cluded, is not positively known, but 
for some reason the first minister 
did not long remain’ with his 
charge. In 1639 a rude church was 
built of logs, plastered both inside 
and out. The church had two 
ruling elders, Edward Starbuck 
and Hatevil Nutter, each of whom 
was styled “elder” in every day life. 
The latter remained in office until 
his death in 1675. His Christian 
name was corrupted into Hatville 
and Hatwell by some of his des- 
cendants. Others of his descend- 
ants have borne the Christian name 
Love, to prove perhaps that the 
world is progressing. 

To the early settlers the Indians 
were most friendly, giving the 
white people a warm’ welcome. 
The two races were favorable to 
each other until 1675 when trouble 
arose resulting in several massa- 
cres, in one of which twenty-three 
persons were killed and twenty-nine 
taken captive. It is a fact worth 
noting that in all the Indian mas- 
sacres in that region members of 
the Friends Meeting were never 
molested, probably because the red 
men every where were aware of the 
friendship of William Penn for 
the people of their race. 
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This brings us to the noteworthy 
advent of three Quaker women, 
Anne Coleman, Alice Ambrose, and 
Mary Tompkins, who appeared in 
the Dover country in December, 
1662, for the purpose of propagating 
their doctrine$. Tolerance for the 
beliefs of others had not yet be- 
come either an individual or a civic 
virtue, and for that reason we 
should not stand aghast because 
Major Waldron issued the follow- 
ing edict: 

“To the constables of Dover, 
Hampton, Salisbury, Newbury, 
Rowley, Ipswich, Wenham, Lynn, 
Boston, Roxbury, Dedham and un- 
til these vagabond Quakers are 
carried out of this jurisdiction. 

You, and every one of you, are 


required, in the King’s Majesty’s 
name, to take these vagabond 
Quakers, Anne Coleman, Mary 


Tompkins, and Alice Ambrose, and 
make them fast to the cart’s tail, 
and driving the cart through your 
several towns, to whip them upon 
their naked backs not exceeding ten 
stripes apiece on each of them, in 
each town; and so to convey them 
from constable to constable _ till 
they are out of this jurisdiction, as 
you will answer it at your peril; 
and this shall be your warrant. 

Dated at Dover, December 
1662. Richard Waldron.” 

The marshal of the province was 
John Roberts and the constable was 
his brother, Thomas, both being 
sons of Thomas Roberts, emigrant, 
who had been associated with the 
Hilton brothers in making the set- 
tlement on Dover Neck. This 
emigrant was one of the few men 
in the region entitled to be called 
“Mr.”; he was a former president 
of the court or governor of the 
colony and was a member in good 
standing of the First Parish Church. 
The two officers were truly zealous 
in their love of duty, not to say of- 
fice, and abetted by Elder Hatevil 


22, 
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Nutter they carried out Major 
Waldron’s order to the letter, whip- 
ing the unfortunate women on their 
‘bare backs, driving them in the 
bitter cold of December to the next 
village, Salisbury, where officers 
humanely ahead of their times 
greeted the women and refused to 
obey the order. 

The father of the Dover officers is 
‘said to have risen in his place in the 
First Parish church on the _ next 
Lord’s Day and asked the forgive- 
ness of his fellow members “for 
being the father of two such wick- 
ed sons.” That he should adopt 
the faith of the Friends is not 
strange, perhaps, but for his sons to 
become Quakers must have taken 
more courage than they showed 
when they executed Major Wal- 
dron’s edict. For several genera- 
tions the descendants of these men 
adhered to the Quaker belief and 
there are some who are Friends 
even at the present time. 

It is said that Hatevil Nutter be- 
lieved that the Quakers were wrong, 
that the doctrines they taught were 
pernicious and he reasoned _ that 
they (the Quakers) might go else- 
where to introduce their teachings. 
He thought the Dover people need 
not have such beliefs thrust upon 
them. Strange to say the poet 
Whittier who wrote “How the 
Women Went From Dover” a poem 
founded on this bit of history, did 
not know that he descended from 
Thomas Roberts, the emigrant, and 
his son John, as well as from El- 
der Hatevil Nutter. 

That many of the Dover people 
became Friends showed again the 
usual result of a religious persecu- 
tion. At one time one-third of the 
population of Dover held to that 
faith, such names as Varney, Pink- 
ham, Sawyer, Ham, Carney, Tut- 
tle, Meader, Cartland, Hussey 
‘and Hanson (the last two ances- 
tors of Whittier) being well known 
in the annals of the Friends. 
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Major Waldron, the author of 
the cruel order for dealing with the 
Quakeresses, was horribly  tortur- 
ed and put to a long drawn out 
death by the Indians, who made it 
plain to him that they had not for- 
gotten their friendship for the 
Quakers. During their torture of 
their victim the Indians are said 
to have quoted to him parts of his 
warrant. 

The descendants of the Dover 
pioneers intermarried from genera- 
tion to generation so that for many 
years there was perhaps no more 
strictly American blood in our 
country than that of the progeny 
of the Piscataqua settlers. Latter- 
ly, many of the descendants have 
left the haunts of their ancestors 
and have sought homes in newer 
parts of the land and have grafted 
themselves on the stock of other 
genealogical trees. Wherever 
they go they carry along the sturdy 
virtues of New England. 

Almost every family, whether of 
New England stock or no, has at 
least one member who is interest- 
ed in his ancestors for eugenic, or 
social reasons, or more often just 
because he is curious and wants to 
know. Old family Bibles, town 
records, and the “oldest inhabitant” 
are much in demand these _ days. 
The incompleteness of records is 
exasperating and the fact that many 
a set of records has been carelessly 
allowed to burn does not make for 
peace and joy in the minds of the 
delver into family history. 

Outside of Plymouth, Massa- 
chusetts, there was probably no 
better nursery for family trees in 
the beginnings of United States 
life than old Dover of the Granite 
State. The fact that the Friends 
kept records, fairly accurate ones, 
has enabled many a family to trace 
its history. That a large part of 
the families of Dover became 


Quakers after 1660 many a genea- 
logist or would-be genealogist has 
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given thanks, whatever his own re- 
ligious leanings may be. 

The Piscataqua descendants 
taken as a whole whether of 
Quaker blood or not, are marked by 
a plainness of speech and dress and 
by virtues that make for quiet hap- 
piness rather than public approba- 
tion. ‘They are usually able to keep 
afloat financially and a few have at- 
tained great wealth. They are in- 
telligent and some have even achiev- 
ed uncbmmon learning and posi- 
tion. Were one content to come 
from a sturdy, virtuous people 
rather than from one which scin- 
tillated brilliancy without under- 
lying homely virtues he may _ re- 
joice to trace his ancestry from any 
one of the Piscataqua pioneers. 

A drive or stroll along the smooth 
state road that runs the length of 
Dover Neck—from Dover to Ports- 
mouth—fills one with delight. On 
every side are entrancing views of 
land and water in fascinating com- 
binations and all about are’ the 
scenes looked upon by generations 
of true Americans ever since the 
first sparse settlement in 1623. 
There is the old “Roberts burying 
ground,” the oldest in New Hamp- 
shire, with but one or two older in 
New England. ‘There is the site of 
the old First Parish Church en- 
closed with a stone wall and iron 
fence which follow the line of the 
ancient fortifications, placed there 


by the Margery Sullivan Chapter 
of Daughters of the American 


Revolution of Dover. There is the 
point on which the Hilton brothers 
and their companions made their 
first home on Dover Point now oc- 
cupied by Hilton Hall. There is 
the white oak tree called the 
“bound” or Pilgrim boundary tree 
which marked the line of division 
between two Roberts estates in by- 
gone days. Storm, stress, and age 
have left their marks until now the 
oak gives but a suggestion of its 


sides large hay and 
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former grandeur. By tree experts 
it is thought to be near nine hun- 
dred years old, a white oak requir- 
ing three hundred years in which to 
make its growth, three hundred 
more in which to enjoy itself, ‘and 
three hundred more to be spent in 
dignified decay. This is one of the 
few white oaks permitted to run so 
nearly this gamut. 

There is an elm tree of no mean 
size and beauty under which a 
tavern thrived in the eighteenth 
century, a tavern that’ stood néar 
the long since abandoned ferry be- 
tween Kittery and Dover Neck. 
In spite of our modern way of 
shifting homes there remains still 
in the possession of his descendants, 
Howard and Fred Roberts, land 
which was. granted to Emigrant 
Thomas Roberts soon after 1623, or 
perhaps in that very year. These 
descendants own the land on which 
stand the bcundary ork and the 
ancient elm, both within a stone’s 
throw of their house. That the 
present owners have not allowed 
their land to deteriorate is shown 
by their bearing orchard of three 
hundred apple trees, three hundred 
plum, and as many pear trees, be- 
corn fields. 
One can readily believe the state- 
ment made on the Neck that the 
descendants of Emigrant Roberts 
have ever been pioneers in agri- 
cultural ventures. 

On Dover Neck it is easier to 
visualize the homes of the settlers 
than it is to do so at Plymouth 
where vast stretches of the imagina- 
tion are necessary because of the 
thickly settled town with all mod- 
ern equipments. On Dover Neck 
one may gaze on_ scenes little 
changed since early days and in 
fancy, people the stretch of coun- 
try with the rugged pioneers. of 
old. Then, too, one may take a 
boat at the Neck and without touch- 
ing the ocean, visit by river four- 
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teen towns and forget that there is 
such a thing as a railway. 

The Dover, New Hampshire, of 
the present day worked its way in- 
land to give more room for its in- 
habitants who number now nearly 
fifteen thousand. It is a place of 
culture and fine living to say noth- 
ing of its wealth of factories and 
other money making undertakings. 
Many handsome old mansions 
built, some of them, more than two 
hundred years ago, are still oc- 
cupied and give a colonial air to 
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the busy modern town. An _ an- 
cient garrison filled with relics of 
the past tells the youth of the early 


history of the region, and - the 
Friends’ meeting house and_ the 
First Parish church, both  out- 


growths of the early ones on the 
Neck, make one think both back- 
ward and forward. A Society of 
Piscataqua Pioneeers made up of 
descendants of those worthy people 


meets each year and attempts to 
keep green the memory of their 
ancestors. 


ON READING THE FIRST CHAPTER OF MR. WELLS’ 
OUTLINE OF HISTORY 


By K. C. Balderston 


I read about the vasty emptiness 

In which this little world of ours has spun 
And cooled itself since time was first begun, 
And all my mind could do was grope, and guess, 
And lose itself, smitten with blank distress, 


In the cold, lifeless void. 


The very sun, 


The stars, and time, were ghastly thoughts to shun, 
And space a horror with a cloud fringed dress. 
Then, to escape the unsearchable mystery, 

I walked abroad beneath the winter moon, 

And all the stars were shining in the sky,— 
Benign and beautiful and calm they were; 

And the great depths of space became a boon 

To make the stars mysterious and fair. 














EDITORIAL 


Much ‘satisfaction is felt through- 
out the state with the way in which 
Governor Albert O. Brown and his 
executive council have filled the 
places on the state board of educa- 
tion made vacant by the resigna- 
tion of the chairman and three of 
his associates. The new chairman 
is Huntley N. Spaulding of Roches- 
ter, brother and business associate 
of former Governor Rolland H. 
Spaulding; a graduate of Phillips 
Andover Academy; prominent in 
public service during recent years, 
especially as state food adminstra- 
tor during the World War under 
Herbert Hoover. For the first 
time the women of the state are 
given recognition on the board un- 
der this new dispensation, their 
worthy representative bqing Mrs. 
Alice S. Harriman of Laconia, past 
president of the state Federation of 
Woman’s Clubs and the state as- 
sociation of Parent-Teacher clubs; 
a graduate of the state normal 
school at Plymouth; and the choice 
for this position of practically all 
the women’s organizations of the 
state. With Mrs. Harriman on 
the state board and Miss Harriet 
L. Huntress continuing as deputy 
commissioner of education, the 
women of the state will have the 
share which is their due in the 
management of the public schools 
which educate their children. The 
representative of the North Coun- 
try upon ilie new board is one of 
that section’s best known and most 
successful men, Orton B. Brown, 
Berlin manufacturer. Mr. Brown 
is a graduate of Williams College, 
well posted upon and sincerely in- 
terested in the educational  pro- 
blems of the day, in particular those 
which especially concern the cos- 
mopolitan communities of which 
his own city of Berlin is a type. 
On the other hand, the small towns 
and the agricultural interests of 


the state have a good man to rep- 
resent them on the new board in 
the person of Merrill Mason of 
Marlborough, educated in_ the 
town schools and at a business 
college; farmer, legislator and dele- 
gate to the constitutional conven- 
tion; member of the advisory board 
of the state department of agricul- 
ture. No appointment by Gover- 
nor Brown for the fifth place on the 
board was necessary, because Wil- 
fred J. Lessard, superintendent of 
the parochial schools of the Roman 
Catholic diocese of Manchester, 
named on the orignal board by 
Governor John H, Bartlett, stayed 
on the job for which he had proved 
himself so well fitted and did not 
hand in his resignation with those 
of his four colleagues. The new 
board, like its predecessor, is bi- 
partisan, three of its members 
being Republicans and two Demo- 
crats. It represents all sections of 
the state, both sexes, the profes- 
sions, business, agriculture and the 
home. It is intelligent, interested 
and impartial. In its hands, with 
the present efficient make-up of the 
active staff of the department of 
education, the future of the schools 
of the state is, we feel, secure. 
The “school law of 1919” now has 
entered upon the third year of its 
control over our state educational 
system. ‘The legislature of 1921, 
the first one to have an opportunity 
to revise the law, took advantage of 
that opportunity to some extent, 
but not in such a way, it seems_ 
to us, as to alter the fundamental 
principles of the statute. The 
majority opinion in the legislature 
seemed to be that the idea of the 
law is a good one, but that the 
scope of its execution should be con- 
tracted somewhat in order to place 
it upon a basis of fair relation to 
the resources of the state and state 
expenditures for other purposes. 
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This belief was put into action in 
the way of reduced appropriations 
for the educational department. 
If too deep a cut was made or if 
other changes in the law have de- 
creased its efficiency, the fact will 
be apparent before 1923 and the 
legislature of that year can con- 
sider a remedy. One thing is cer- 
tain; the state board of education 
as now constituted will not waste 
any of the state’s money and will 
maintain amicable relations with 
the governor and council on one 
hand and the city and town school 
authorities on the other. Good 
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laws alone will not make _ good 
schools. Centralized authority at 
Concord, however able, intelligent, 
skilful and devoted, cannot alone 
keep the state’s educational level 
where we wish it to be. Co-op- 
operation all along the line is the 


one great necessity; and Chair- 
man Spaulding’s record as state 
food administrator seems _ to indi- 


cate that no man in the state is 
better fitted than he to secure that 
one prime requisite of success for 
the endeavor he now is chosen to 
head. 





HOME BUILDERS 


By Barbara Hollis 


Oh, build! Build little house here and there; 

The sky will seem more blue—the grass more green 
From little homes that shelter those who care: 
Place candles in the windows to be seen. 


Then plant! Plant tiny seeds and watch them grow; 
And let there be a plenty and to share 

With those who were not wise enough to sow— 
To give will make the garden bloom more fair. 


Yes, build! Build little homes to shelter dreams; 
To light the little gardens far and near. 

Let hope and faith shine thru each candle’s beams 
And plant the tiny seeds of love and cheer; 














BOOKS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE INTEREST 


Charles R. Lingley, professor of 
history in Dartmouth College, is 
the author of “Since the Civil 
War,” the thrd volume in the series 
“The United States,” which Pro- 
fessor Farrand of Yale is editing for 
the Century Company. Professor 
Lingley’s contribution does _ not 
suffer by comparison with its pre- 
eecessors in the series, “Colonial 
Beginnings,’ by Professor Root of 
the University of Wisconsin, and 
“Growth of a Nation,” by Professor 
Farrand himself. Dealing with the 
past half century, so recent a period 
that both its problems and_ the 
personality of its leaders are still 
clouded with prejudice and parti- 
sanship, the task of the author is 
more difficult than that of him who 
writes of eras so far past that their 
events and opinion in regard to 
them have had time to shape them- 
selves and crystallize in the public 
mind. ; 

Professor Lingley has met well 
the especial demands of the situa- 
tion. Thorough and careful  in- 
vestigation has made him sure of 
his facts; and he has reasoned from 
them wisely and impartially. He 
has accomplished to a remarkable 
extent, it seems to us, the not easy 
feat of carrying along side by side 
and with many connecting links 
the political and economic pro- 
gress of events. With the social 
history of the period he has not 
attempted to concern himself ex- 
cept in so far as it reveals itself 
in connection with government and 
industry or in the portraits of 
great leaders, which Professor 
Lingley has painted vividly, yet, to 
our mind, justly. The fifty years 
from 1870 to 1920 are not those 
in the history of the United States 
of which the nation has most 
reason to be proud; but they are 
full of interest in a well told nar- 


rative and teem with lessons for 
the student of world progress. 
Both the reader and the student 


will find Professor Lingley’s vol- 
ume suited to their desires and 
needs; concise, yet clear; illum}- 
native, yet impartial. 


“Sister Sue” (Houghton Mifflin 
Company) would in any event at- 


tract much attention as_ the last 
published work of the late Mrs. 
Eleanor Hodgman Porter, native 


of Littleton; but apart from that 
sad distinction the story would 
have attained wide circulation be- 
cause it contains in generous meas- 
ure all those essentials of popularity 
which have given the author’s 
books the title of the best sellers 
ever written by a New Hampshire 
author. “Sister Sue” is “Polly- 
anna” over again, under different 
conditions and in another setting, 
but displaying the same splendid 
qualities sof cheerful courage nd 


quiet optimism. The captious 
critic complains of a lack of 
reality, that we meet no_ Sister 


Sues on Main Street. But we are 
not so sure of that. Perhaps if we 
lnew the life story of our fellow 
worker, our new neighbor, our 
chance acquaintance, we should find 
in it some of those qualities of 
every day heroism which the 
genius of Mrs. Porter transferred 
to the printed page with a charm 
and a pleasure and an influence for 
good for the average readers which 
rarely has been excelled. 


It would be hard to imagine two 
books of fiction having less in com- 
mon than “Sister Sue,” just men- 
tioned, and the volume which stands 
next to it in the reviewer’s line, 
“The Kingdom Round the Corner,” 
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by Coningsby Dawson. Each, how- shock of whole peoples, which im- 
ever is a “good story,” in easy mediately followed’ the world con- 
parlance, and thus the possessor flict. Tabs, who was Lord Tabor- 
of popularity in measure almost ley; his valet, who was his general; 
unbounded. Mr. Dawson is an_ the three women who wound them- 
abundant writer, but the level of selves so tangle-wise about their 
his output is high, whatever the lives; are characters vividly im- 
channel of its distribution. “The agined and skilfully depicted. It 
Kingdom Round the Corner” is a_ is a tale well told. Another gener- 
just after the war story, based up- ation, perhaps, will find in it a 


on the topsy turviness of social chapter worth studying 


of the 


conditions, the spiritual shell world’s social history after the war. 


BUTTERCUPS 
By Claribel Weeks Avery 


! have slipped away from my house of pain, 
From my life of frets and jars, 

To a field as full of golden flowers 
As the Milky Way of stars. 

My cluttered rooms may lie unswept, 
My fire turn dead and cold— 
am setting my feet on yellow gems 
And filling my hands with gold! 





THE PACIFIC 
By Caroline Fisher 


Like a peacock, proud, the sea 

Is purple, green, and blue 

And the kelp-weed, in the lea 

Gives a brown line, passing through. 


He spreads his tail on the beach 
And the waves are dancing light, 
With a sandy goal to reach 
And pebbles sparkling bright. 














NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


ARTHUR L. FOOTE 


Arthur Lowell Foote was born in 
Lewiston, Me., Dec. 25, 1863, the son of 


William Lowell and Elizabeth Ann 
(Meserve) Foote, and died at the hos- 
pital in Wolfeboro April 27, after a 


year’s illness. He attended the high school 
at Great Falls (now Somersworth) studied 
law there with George E. Beacham and 
was admitted to the bar in 1887. Since 
that time he had practiced law continu- 
ously at Sabornville and had served as 
county soilicitor, member of the school 
board, library trustee, and delegate to the 


constitutional conventaon of 1918-1921. 
He was an Episcopalian, Republican, 
Mason, Red Man and Elk, and was 
county chairman for various forms of 


war work. He is survived by one son, 
Lowell Sanborn Foote, of Denver, Col. 


MARY H. WHEELER 


In the death of Mary H. Wheeler at 
Pittsfield on April 26, at the age of 83 
years and 9 months, the Granite Monthly 
loses one of its early and frequent con- 
tributors and her community one of its 
best known and_ thoroughly esteemed 
residents. 

Mrs. Wheeler was born in North Barn- 
stead, July 15, 1837, the daughter of 
William and Mary Hall Garland. In her 
younger days she taught the district 
school where she became acquainted with 
Dr. John Wheeler, then the “school com- 
mittee man” and later married him in 
1856. After a few years residence there 
they removed to Pittsfield and excent for 
a time during the Civil War which she 
spent near Washington, D. C., where the 
Doctor was stationed, she has since re- 
sided in the Suncook Valley town, a period 
of more than half a century. 

The Doctor, who was one of the best 
known physicians in this part of the State, 
and one time president of the State Medi- 
cal Society, passed away in 1900. 

Mrs. Wheeler was a woman of re- 
markably bright intellect and lovable per- 
sonality, a lover and student of the bird 
and flower—in fact of all nature— 
and an extensive and broad reader, main- 
taining to the last a keen interest in liter- 
ature and events and topics of the day. 

Besides the many contributions of verse 
from her pen in the Granite Monthly, she 
frequently contributed to the Boston 
Transcript and other publications and both 
she and her sister, Laura Garland Carr, 
who at the age of nearly 86 survives her, 


are represented by many poems in Chapin’s 
“Poets of New Hampshire.” Mrs. Carr 
has also published a volume of poems in 
1891, under the title “Memories and 
Fancies.” 

Mrs. Wheeler was a member 
American Microscopical Society and a 
contributor to its publications and also 
supplied many translations to the Trans- 
Atlantic Magazine. Mrs. Wheeler united 
with the Congregational church at Barn- 
stead Parade in 1868, and though so long 
a resident of Pittsfield and active for 
many years in its local church and other 
societies, she retained her membership in 
the Barnstead church, being prior to her 
death its oldest member. 

‘The funeral services at Pktsfield on 
April 28 were followed by burial in the 
old Hillside cemetery at Barnstead. 


of the 


CHARLES S. PRATT 


Charles Stuart Pratt, author and edi- 
tor, died at his home in Warner, April 
3, after years of invalidism. He was 
born in South Weymouth, Mass., Feb. 10, 
1854, the son of Lorin and Laura (Vin- 
ing) Pratt. Nov. 11, 1877, he married 
Ella Farman, also an author, who died in 
1907. Together they edited “Wide Awake” 


from 1865 to 1892, “Little Men and 
Women” from 1892 to 1897, and “Little 
Folks” from 1897 to 1909. Mr. Pratt 


published several books for young people 
and once won a $1,000 prize for a short 
story. A poem contributed to The Granite 
Monthly in 1920 was his last work. He 
served as a trustee of the public library 
at Warner and was much interested in the 
town, where he had lived for 30 years. 
One son, kalph, survives him. 


JULIAN F. TRASK 
Julian F. Trask, one of the most de- 


lightful characters in New Hampshire 
nubiic life, died at Haverhill, Mass., 
March 31. He was born at _ Beverly, 


Mass., Oct. 1, 1849, but had been a citizen 
of Laconia since 1873. Well known as a 
newspaper man, he drifted into politics, 
was secretary to Governor Charles A. 
Busiel and in 1896 was appointed state 
labor commissioner. For a number of 
years he was in the federal government 
service at Manila, P. I. Upon his return 
to Laconia he was made city clerk and 
subsequently was postmaster for four 
years from 1910. He is survived by his 
widow, one son and two daughters. 
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GEN. JASON E. TOLLES 


Brigadier General Jason E. Tolles, who, 
for 15 years, commanded the New Hamp- 
shire National Guard, died in Nashua, 
March 19. He was born in that city 
Jan. 5, 1852, one of seven brothers, all of 
whom were successful and prominent. 
He was 14 years in the clothing business 
and for the past 21 years treasurer of the 
Citizens Guaranty Savings Bank. He had 
been a member of both branches of the 
Legislature, mayor, city treasurer, 20 
years a member of the board of educa- 
tion, member of the state forestry commis- 
sion, etc. He enlisted as a private in the 
New Hampshire National Guard in 1877 
and advanced through every grade until 
he retired in 1909 after 10 years’ service 
as brigadier general. He was a Demo- 
crat in politics; attended the Congrega- 

tional church; and was prominent in the 
’ Odd Fellows and other secret orders. He 
is survived by two daughters, Mrs. E. Ray 
Shaw and Mrs. Alice M. Kimball. 


MAJOR SAMUEL F. MURRY 


Major Samuel Francis Murry, born in 


Chester, Sept. 6, 1841, died at Manches- 
ter, March 20. A_ student at Dartmouth 
college when the war began, he enlisted in 
Terdan’s Sharpshooters and served from 
November, 1861, until March, 1865, when 
he was honorably discharged with the 
brevet of major, for gallant and meri- 
torious services. After the war he was 
one of the charter members of Louis Bell 
post, G. A. R., at Manchester. He was 
for many years a railroad conductor with 
residence at Wilton and served in both 
branches of the legislature. A_ niece, 
Mrs. George H. Phinney of Manchester, 
with whom he spent his last years, was 
his nearest surviving relative. 


DR. J. M. DUTTON 


Julius M. Dutton, M. D., son of Rev. 
and Mrs. John M. Dutton, was born in 
Lebanon, Sept. 14, 1877, and died at West- 
field, Mass., January 29. He graduated 
from Dartmouth College in 1900 and from 
its medical college in 1904, and after a 
year’s hospital work settled at Westfield 
where he practiced his profession with 


great success until his death. He took 
an active interest in the churches, schools, 
hospitals and Y. M. C. A. of his city. 
He is survived by his widow, who was 
Miss Charlotte Coye of Livonia, N. Y. 


PROF. S. C. DERBY 


Samuel Carroll Derby, son of Dexter 
and Julia (Piper) Derby, was born in 
Dublin, March 3, 1842, and died March 
28, at Columbus, Ohio, where he had been 
a member of the faculty of Ohio State 
University for 40 years. He _ grad- 
uated from Harvard in 1866 and did post- 
graduate work there, at Johns Hopkins 
and in Rome. Before going to Ohio 
State, he was for six years professor of 
Latin, and for four years president 
of Antioch College. He was a member 
of Phi Beta Kappa and of various learn- 
ed societies. 


LESTER G. FRENCH 


Lester G. French, born in Keene in 
1869, the son of Mr. and Mrs. Olin L. 
French, died in New York City, April 18. 
He graduated from the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology in 1891 and was the 
author of the earliest American treatise 
on the steam turbine. He was the editor 
of the Mechanical Engineer and the author 
of a number of works on that line. For 
13 years he was assistant secretary of the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers. 


WILLIAM F. LOW 


Commander William F. Low, U. S. N., 
died at Washington, D. C., March 12. He 
was born in Concord, son of the late 
Franklin Low and grandson of General 
Joseph A. Low, and attended St. Paul’s 
School before being appointed to the U. 
S. Naval Academy at Annapolis in 1865. 
He was graduated in the class of 1869 and 
in his active career had varied  assign- 
ments in the North Atlantic and Pacific 
squadrons. He was one of the officers of 
the Constellation of the Irish relief ex- 
pedition. For many years he was in 
charge of the Massachusetts State Nautical 
Schoolship Enterprise and later the Rang- 
er and the Nantucket, 
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